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FOREWORD 


Tuts is the first number of the second cycle of the Review of Educational 
Research which is organized on substantially the same plan as the corre- 
sponding number of the first cycle. Accordingly, it is the first one in which 
the authors have been able to take advantage of the fact that more space 
is available to summarize the content of the studies which are reviewed. 
The bibliography is still extensive, but the authors of the various chapters 
of this number have succeeded in summarizing much of the information 
yielded by the studies as well as in pointing out the problems which have 
been investigated. The number will, therefore, prove useful to the person 
who wishes to secure the latest information on the problems of teacher per- 
sonnel, as well as to the research worker. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ix THIs second issue of the Review of Educational Research in the field of 
teacher personnel, changes in the topics covered should be noted. Three 
chapters which appeared in the first issue have been omitted in the second, 
and three new chapters appear in the second Review; changes also appear 
in the content of one chapter. 

In a recent Review on the legal basis of education, a chapter on the legal 
status of the teacher was included.’ It was not felt advisable to repeat this 
topic here, although it really belongs in this issue. 

The fields of ethics and of teacher organizations did not offer enough 
material to justify chapters. The former chapter on teacher rating is in- 
cluded in this issue in a chapter on the measurement of teaching ability. 


Three new chapters appear in the second Review on the following topics: 
“Local Residents and Married Women as Teachers”; “Teaching Combina- 
tions”; and “The Improvement of Teachers in Service.” 

The dates covered by the Review are as follows: in fields covered by the 
first issue of the Review, publications from November 1, 1930, to December 
31, 1933. In fields not covered by the first issue of the Review, much mate- 
rial published previous to 1930 was included. 


Eart W. Anperson, Chairman, 
Committee on Teacher Personnel. 


1 Edwards, Newton. ‘‘The Legal Status of Teachers."’ Review of Educational Research. 3: 421-27; 460-62; 
December, 1933. 
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CHAPTER I 
Teacher Supply and Demand 


In THE field of supply and demand sixty-seven reports which seemed 
worthy of noting in this review were published during the years 1931, 1932, 
and 1933. Fifty were factual studies; the rest were bibliographies, critical 
reviews, indices, predictions, and thoughtful suggestions. Five were national 
in scope; seven covered large sections of the country; twenty-five were 
statewide; and thirteen analyzed the placement success of single colleges. 
The great majority of the studies were concerned with public secondary and 
elementary schools in general, although three covered the field of commer- 
cial education (11, 39, 40), two, special education (36, 41), and one, col- 
lege teaching (62). The sources of data included records of state departments 
of education, teacher-training institutions, and retirement offices; reports of 
college appointment bureaus and commercial teacher agencies; question- 
naire returns; state directories; and data secured from students in training. 

The most exhaustive study appearing during the period reviewed was 
that of Peterson and others (59) for the state of Iowa. Three preliminary 
reports of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers by Evenden 
(27, 28, 29) showed shifts in teaching positions and in sources of supply 
for new teachers by states. Overn (56) presented indices of supply and 
demand for the state of Minnesota. Williams (67) studied the turnover of 
Illinois high-school teachers over ten years; and Van Houten (64) re- 
ported the ten-year turnover in Pennsylvania high schools. 

Crutsinger (17) and Elliott (26) made reports of teacher supply and 
demand for Texas and Michigan respectively. Annual reports of place- 
ments in specific institutions were made by Anderson (4, 5) for Ohio State 
University, and by Moritz (46, 47, 48) for the University of Nebraska. 
Umstattd (63) gave a nationwide picture in his report of teacher placement 
success in 1932 in 166 educational institutions. Supply and demand of 
college teachers as reported by 184 institutions was also investigated by 
Umstattd (62). Berning (8) studied the experience and training of 2407 
unemployed elementary teachers found in Minnesota in 1932. Clement (12) 
collected data from the training institutions of California regarding the 
number and qualifications of unemployed teachers in 1930. Annual reviews 
of investigations in supply and demand were made by Eliassen and Ander- 
son (24, 25). An incomplete annotated bibliography covering a number of 
years was made by Horton (33). 

The average percentages of placement of graduates in 166 educational 
institutions as reported to Umstattd (63) in January, 1932, was 68 in the 
high-school and 42 in the elementary-school fields respectively, 59 for the 
men and 54 for the women. Adams (1) found that the average for 135 
institutions in 1932 was approximately 60 percent. All reports indicated 


that the percentages of placement were lower in 1932 than in previous 
years. 
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Placements at the Ohio State University decreased from 49 percent in 
1931 to 40 percent in 1932 (5). At the University of Kentucky the place. 
ments were reduced from 70 percent in 1929 to 57 percent in 1932 (10). 
Placements in New York averaged about 60 percent (16) ; in South Dakota 
70 percent (38). For 1933 Moritz (48) reported that 37 percent of the 
candidates who attended the University of Nebraska in 1932-33 obtained 
positions. According to Monroe (45) not more than one-fifth of the avail- 
able high-school teachers in I]linois in 1932-33 secured positions. In Texas 
the supply was more than twice the demand (17). A surplus in Michigan 
in 1931-32 was 4312, or 65 percent of the production of that year (26). 

There were 3700 fewer teaching positions in Michigan in 1933 than 
there were in 1930 (26). Ludeman (38) reported 400 fewer teaching posi- 
tions in South Dakota in 1932 than during the preceding year. 

According to Monroe (45) the turnover has been reduced from 18.7 
percent in 1931 to 11 percent in 1933. Myers (51) reported that the normal 
annual demand for teachers in the United States has been reduced from 
100,000 to about 10,000. 

A net decrease of 416 college teaching positions was reported to Umstattd 
(62) by 184 institutions between 1931-32 and 1932-33. Between the years 
1920-21 and 1931-32 the number of doctorates conferred annually in the 
field of science increased from 455 to 1148, whereas the average annual 
number of appointments in the 184 institutions reporting dropped from 
10.7 to 6.9. 

The following factors which prevent teachers from securing positions 
were listed by Clement (12) in the order here named: surplus, choice of 
location, marriage (women), limited certificate, poor subject combination, 
age, unsatisfactory personality (unfriendly, immature, unresponsive, un- 
cooperative, exotic, poor voice, poor English, lack of initiative, unpleasant 
appearance), poor recommendation, late registration, not available in 
time, poor health or physical handicap, salary, and continued study. In- 
creased attendance at teachers colleges, increased salaries, and increased 
number of degree-granting institutions were named by some writers. Re- 
duction in public-school teaching personnel and decreased opportunities in 
other occupations are among the other causes mentioned. 

Numerous factors influencing supply and demand in teaching are speci- 


fied. 


Factors Influencing Supply 
Factors which cause an oversupply— 


1. The tendency for former teachers to return to the teaching profession (2, 19, 
32, 64) 

2. Teaching salaries comparatively more attractive than formerly (4, 32, 47, 65, 67) 

3. Reduction in non-teaching opportunities, causing preparation for short-time teach- 
ing by many who formerly planned to go into other occupations (2) 

. Reduction in the number of women leaving teaching to get married (2) 

. The output of trained teachers (4) 

Lack of inter-institutional cooperation (43) 

. More men in teaching. 
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Factors which reduce an oversupply— 


1. More careful selection and guidance of teachers (32, 43, 56, 65) 
2. Higher standards of teacher training (32) 

3. Higher certification standards (43) 

4. Revival of business. 


Factors Influencing Demand 


Factors which reduce the need for teachers— 


. Decreased birth rate (19, 32, 64) 

. Increased pupil-teacher ratio (4, 64) 
a. Elimination of small classes 
b. Increased size of classes 

. Contraction or elimination of school services; such as, kindergartens, preschools, 
special subjects, adult education, night schools, continuation schools, correspond- 
ence courses (32) 

. Longer tenure of teachers (32, 64, 65, 67) 
a. Fewer women leaving to get married 
b. Fewer leaving to enter other gainful occupations. 


Factors which increase the need for teachers— 


1. Increase in enrolment (2) 
a. Higher compulsory-attendance ages 
b. Stricter enforcement of compulsory-attendance laws 
c. Increased years of average attendance. 


Factors which may cause changes in demand in the future— 


1. Provision for equalizing opportunities in the elementary and secondary fields (43) 

2. Expansion of school services; such as, kindergarten. special subjects, adult edu- 
cation, etc. (2, 27, 28, 29, 32, 64) 

3. Improvement in general financial conditions (18) 

4. Changes in the number leaving teaching (64) 

5. Changes in qualifications demanded of teachers; such as, age, sex, training, expe- 
rience, marital status (43, 47, 64) 

6. Removal of personal and political prejudices and favoritism (9, 43). 


Proposed Remedial Measures 


The more recent investigations devoted more space to the consideration 
of a way out of the present situation of teacher surplus than to any other 
phase of the problem. Numerous recommendations have been made, among 
which the following are most prevalently stressed: 


Raising certification requirements (15, 16, 26, 51) 

More careful pretraining selection of teachers (15, 26, 51) 

More widespread training in several fields (50) 

Continuous studies of the teacher situation (16, 26) 

Longer period of teacher training (15, 26) 

Contraction of teacher production (26, 48) 

Coordination between agencies training and certificating teachers (26, 51) 
Elimination of multiple jobs (26, 51) 

Internships for unemployed teachers 

Retirement of teachers eligible for retirement (51) 











Removal of tenure protection from incompetent teachers (15) 

A state salary schedule to eliminate the economic advantage gained by local schoo! 
boards in employing inadequately trained teachers (15) 

More careful placement of teachers in fields for which they are prepared (15). 


Anderson (6) predicted that as times get better more women teachers 
will marry and those who taught as a temporary expedient will return to 
other types of work. Gradually the standards of training will be raised and 
there will develop new needs for education. However, factors such as radio, 
self-teaching devices, and larger classes may somewhat reduce the number 
of teachers needed, but the investigator feels that the new demands, espe- 
cially in the field of adult education, may offset these factors. 

Myers (51) warned that unless more is done about the teacher supply and 
demand problem, the supply of teachers will repeat the cycle which began 
in 1919 with a serious undersupply of teachers, then proceeding to a bal- 
ance of supply and demand in 1926, and to a serious oversupply in 1932. 
By 1939 we will again have a balance of supply and demand and by 1946 
there will be another serious shortage of teachers comparable to that of 
1919. To avoid this situation there must be better regulation of and co- 
ordination between agencies training and certificating teachers. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Measurement and Prediction of 
Teaching Ability 


Tue general conception of the measurement of teaching ability prior to 
the present decade was a very narrow one. Teacher rating was largely an 
administration activity performed by supervisors in connection with the 
tenure and promotion of teachers in service. Today, educators are seeking 
valid and reliable measures of teaching ability as a basis for: (a) the selec- 
tion of teachers to be trained; (b) the evaluation of teacher-training pro- 
grams; (c) the placement of teachers after training; and (d) a more 
scientific progrem for the improvement of teachers in service. 


Difficulties Inherent in the Problem 


The measurement of teaching ability is a complex problem involving 
human relationship and social adjustment. In the solution of this problem 
some of the procedures to be considered are: (a) establishing a criterion in 
terms of the ultimate objectives of education; (b) reducing such a criterion 
into measurable behavior; and (c) controlling the many variables, other 
than the influence of the teachers, affecting changes in pupils. The criterion 
may embody the teacher’s scholarship traits and teaching activities, when 
the relationship of these characteristics to success in teaching is known, or 
it may be concerned with desirable changes produced in pupils when the 
aims of education are definitely established. 


Desirable Teacher Traits 


Student opinions—The most desirable traits of teachers in the opinions 
of students of various ages were: mastery of subjectmatter, personality, 
appearance, fairness, kindness, and sympathy, according to Clinton’s study 
(78) of 177 college students; ability to make pupils understand their work, 
good discipline, impartiality and fairness, kindness and sympathy, a sense 
of humor, and ability to make work interesting, according to Davies’ study 
(79) of 72 junior high-school students; impartiality, sympathy, appear- 
ance, patience, interest in extra-curriculum activities, sincerity, enthusiasm, 
cheerfulness, sense of humor, and dignity, according to Flory’s study (81) 
of 370 teachers in training; health, ability, initiative, enthusiasm, appear- 
ance, tact, leadership, judgment, and patience, according to Malan’s study 
(84) of 336 student teachers in training; and sense of humor, justice, con- 
sideration, friendliness, appropriate dress, good voice, neatness, attractive- 
ness, interest in individual students, and sincerity, according to Mac- 
donald’s study (83) of 320 student teachers in training. 

Four of the above investigators cited impartiality, fairness, and ap- 
pearance; three cited kindness, sympathy, and sense of humor; and two 
cited enthusiasm and patience as the most desirable teacher traits. 
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Using a prepared checklist to indicate strong and weak qualities present 
in their high-school teachers, 524 college students reporting to Ludeman 
(82) listed scholarship, teaching technic, and culture as outstanding 
strengths, and unfairness and lack of ability in teaching students how to 
study as outstanding weaknesses. Macdonald (83) found that the practices 
listed as most desirable by 320 student teachers in training were: clear 
assignments, work well organized, short objective tests after each unit, 
summaries, and use of blackboard. 

Supervisory estimates as listed on teacher rating scales—An analysis of 
209 rating scales in use by school systems throughout the United States 
was made by Barr and Emans (72). The ten points most frequently 
mentioned in these scales were as follows: instruction, classroom manage- 
ment, professional attitude, choice of subjectmatter, personal habits, dis- 
cipline, appearance of the room, personal appearance, cooperation, and 
health. 

Relationship of teaching ability to various criteria of teaching success— 
A large number of investigators in studying this problem have employed 
the correlation technic. Yaukey and Anderson (94) in summarizing these 
studies report the coefficients shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHING ABILITY TO VARIOUS CRITERIA OF 
TEACHING SUCCESS, AFTER YAUKEY AND ANDERSON (94) 








Number of Coefficients Correlation 
Elements compared studies of range median 
















Intelligence and student teaching success....... 18 —.028 to .54 23 







Student teaching and teaching success in the field 14 .06 to .70 .23 


Intelligence and teaching success in the field (high 
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The studies related to the measurement of teaching ability reported dur- 
ing the past three years differ but slightly from the earlier investigations as 
to the technics employed and the results attained. The measures used tend 
on the whole to be more objective than those used in the previous studies. 
Two studies used criteria that were highly objective. Barr, Torgerson, and 
others (71) employed several criteria including a composite criterion con- 
sisting of several variables. These studies fail, however, to reveal teacher 
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traits, characteristics, or teaching procedures highly related to such criteria 
of teaching success as practice teaching, success in the field, or pupil 
achievement. The zero order coefficients of correlation obtained in the sev- 


eral studies are set forth in Table 2. 
Further Statistical Treatment of the Data 


Reliability—The following reliability coefficients were reported for cer- 
tain measures used in these studies: Barr, Torgerson, and others (71), seven 
rating scales .89 to .93; Bossing (74), rating scale .00 to .79 for each of 
nine items in the scale; Dodd (80), supervisory ratings .93; Simmons (89), 
supervisory ratings .71 to .95; Torgerson (90), rating scale of instructional 
activities .89; Upshall and Masters (92), intelligence test .85, achievement 
tests .72 to .95, practice teaching .80 to .92; Van Hoesen (93), professional 
information test .90. 

Multiple correlations—Barr, Torgerson, and others (71), by combining 
achievement in arithmetic, a rating scale of instructional activities, and a 
test of professional information, reported a multiple correlation of .70 with 
a composite criterion consisting of gain in pupil achievement, seven rating 
scales, and nine measures of teacher traits and qualities. When only the 
rating scale and professional test were combined, a multiple coefficient of 
.66 was obtained. Betts (73), by combining a test of professional informa- 
tion, intelligence, and vocabulary and holding constant the pupil’s initial 
reading, initial variability in reading, and initial chronological age, ob- 
tained multiple coefficients of correlation of .29 with final reading, .42 with 
final variability in reading, and .49 with a composite of reading ability 
and variability in reading. By combining eleven variables, made up of 
practice teaching, scholarship, intelligence, social intelligence, self-ratings, 
professional tests, interests, and socio-economic status, Ullman (91) ob- 
tained a multiple coefficient of .54 with success in the field. Breckenridge 
(75) combined high-school marks with intelligence, thereby obtaining a 
multiple coefficient of correlation of .26 with practice teaching. 

Regression equations—Barr, Torgerson, and others (71), investigated 
the accuracy of prediction of the regression equation, which combined the 
scores of a rating scale of instructional activities with a test of professional 
information, in placing teachers in five groups. The criterion consisted of 
nineteen variables combined into three component parts, each of which 
was weighted equally. The predictions were correct for 64 percent of the 
cases and misplaced 32 percent of the cases by one group. Similarly, Ull- 
man (91) combined eleven variables in a regression equation. Using a 
criterion consisting of supervisory estimates of teaching success in the field, 
he obtained predictions which were correct for 46 percent and incorrect 
by one group for 39 percent of the total number of cases. 


Summary 


Pupils in listing desirable teacher traits emphasize the personal and 
social qualities of their teachers. On the other hand, the judgments of teach- 
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ers and supervisors as reflected by items in a wide variety of rating scales, 
set forth instruction, management, and professional attitude with the greatest 
frequency. 

A number of the studies are based upon a very inadequate number of 
cases. The studies present no conclusive evidence that practice teaching is 
a valid measure of teaching success as measured by supervisors in the field, 
No single measure reported has sufficient validity in terms of the criteria 
used to establish it as a valid measure of teaching ability. In most instances 
the investigators failed to secure validity coefficients for the tests of pro- 
fessional information that were comparable with those reported by the 
authors of the tests. The application of these tests to new groups of teachers 
affords the real test of the validity of the measuring instrument and may 
explain at least in part the discrepancy between the coefficients reported 
by these investigators and those reported by the authors of the tests. In using 
pupil achievement as a criterion little or no attempt was made by the in- 
vestigators to control such important variables as the intelligence of the 
pupils, size of class, curriculum validity of the achievement tests, initia! 
efficiency of the pupils, or variability in the out-of-school environment of 
the pupils. The outstanding weakness of the studies is the lack of care used 
by the investigators in establishing reliable and valid criteria. It is, of 
course, obvious that valid instruments of measurement cannot be deter- 
mined until a valid and reliable criterion of teaching ability has been estab- 
lished. 

A great deal of time and energy has been expended during the past two 
decades in an attempt to determine the specific traits, qualities, and teach- 
ing activities which are related to teaching ability. The results in terms of 
positive relationships are not highly encouraging. More objective technics 
and refinement of statistical procedures have served in many instances to 
lower the relationships. Is the primary difficulty one of using an inadequate 
criterion? Should the criterion be a composite consisting of many vari- 
ables? May it be possible that the solution of the problem lies in a study 
of teaching as a socializing activity and that new instruments and technics 
are necessary which will measure the success of the teacher in terms of 
desirable teacher-pupil relationships? 
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CHAPTER III 


Recruitment for Teacher Training 


Status and Trends 


[vesticators are fairly well agreed that the present conditions in teacher 
training demand more careful pretraining selection of teaching candidates 
(105, 107, 126, 134, 144, 147, 151, 153, 157). Bixler (96) reported that 
methods of rating college entrants are still rather chaotic and that institu- 
tions generally are lax in their entrance requirements. Similar opinions 
were expressed by Cowan (111), Davis (112), Dearborn (113), and Trus- 
ler and Brown (164). Frazier (123), Van Duyn (169), and Weeks (170) 
noted a marked tendency towards added entrance requirements on the part 
of teacher-training institutions. Frazier (123) estimated that about 50 per- 
cent of the institutions for the training of teachers were applying special 
selective measures in 1929-30. Selective measures, however, should be con- 
tinuous and not restricted to the pretraining period (109, 114, 133, 134, 
135, 137, 145, 169). 

One reason why institutions have been slow in adopting selective ad- 
mission technics is the fact that they do not know what factors are reliable 
(98, 110). Butsch (106) reported that correlation studies in general have 
failed to reveal any significant relationships between general teaching 
ability, and training, scholarship, intelligience, experience, age, salary, 
credits earned, or professional tests.‘ Corey (110) presented similar evi- 
dence and concluded: 


It should be at present impossible for any conscientious individual to advise students 
whether or not they should continue training for teaching. Despite our prejudices and 
deeply rooted convictions, the critical thinker will realize that, beyond some obvious 
physical handicaps such as blindness, deafness, or an extreme speech defect, we have 
no sound evidence to justify our recommendations. 


A trend is revealed toward the selection of promising teaching candi- 
dates while they are still in high school (108, 153). Frazier (123) says 
in opposition to Corey’s conclusions: “Teacher trainers are beginning to 
feel that selective admission to be effective should begin in the secondary 
schools.” The belief is held that the high schools could perform a most 
valuable service by setting up a thoroughgoing guidance program begin- 
ning early in the student’s work. Such a program could be used to recruit 
good material for teaching as well as to discourage the unfit. Eells and 
Fuller (117) indicated that over half of the prospective teachers attending 
junior colleges in California made their vocational choice in the high 
school, but that the students of higher mental ability showed a tendency 
to make their choice in the junior high school. According to Cooke (109) 
the superintendent of schools can wield the greatest influence for the im- 


1 See Chapter II for details of such correlation studies. 
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provement of the teaching personnel. Toops (160) advocated annual com. 
prehensive testing programs in the high schools, beginning in the freshman 
year, together with at least one annual personal conference with each 
student on vocational and life aims and adjustments. Every pupil above 
average in intelligence, he feels, should be given a tryout in teaching while 


still in high school. 


Problems of Prognosis 


The problems of the early prognosis of teaching success were well sum. 
marized by Bowman (98) : 


It must be admitted forthright that the early selection of likely candidates for 
teaching is beset with many difficulties. Three of these are particularly perplexing. 
First, there is the fact that there is little agreement as to what constitutes desirable 
education of children. This grows out of our general philosophic uncertainty concerning 
what, if anything, really constitutes a good life. The second difficulty grows of necessity 
out of the first; it is impossible by any means to pick good teachers unless we know 
what good teaching is, and it is impossible to know what good teaching is until we 
have first agreed upon what is a “good life” for ourselves and our children. In other 
words we now have no adequate standard of good teaching. The third difficulty is 
due to the elusive nature of some of the elements which are likely to enter into 


teaching or any other kind of success under almost any standards that are likely to 
be accepted. 


Weeks (170) listed four problems dealing with the general problem of 
pretraining selection of teachers: 


1. What factors contribute most to successful teaching? 
2. How far can state-supported institutions go in selecting their students? 

3. What attitude should teacher-training institutions take toward the law of supply 
and demand? 


4. How should undesirable candidates for teaching be eliminated? 


The purposes of selective admission are two-fold, according to G. W. Fra- 
sier (122). The first is to limit the number of teachers entering the pro- 
fession. The second is to secure a better type of student for teacher educa- 
tion. 

Many writers indicate a need for more accurate data on what constitutes 
successful teaching and the qualities required to predict reasonably such 
success (98, 118, 122, 136, 140, 141, 146, 154, 170). According to Corey 
(110) we know next to nothing about what factors in the teacher’s equip- 
ment make for rapid and permanent pupil learning, and it is conceivable 
that we are doing almost nothing in our teacher training which will actually 
contribute to efficient instruction. Carrothers (107) advocated systematic 
follow-ups of teachers who are in the field in order to seek answers to some 
of these problems. In the opinion of Haggerty (124) most teacher selection 
technics forget the main factor in teaching; namely, the teacher-pupil re- 
lationship. He feels that the social phase of the teacher’s personality has 
been neglected while the individual phase has been over-exploited in our 
research regarding teaching success. 
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Technics of Selection 


According to Frazier (123) the most commonly applied selective re- 
quirements employed by institutions training teachers are: 


. Superior high-school scholarship 
. Satisfactory scores on intelligence or other psychological tests 
. Satisfactory scores on standard achievement tests 


. Satisfactory scores on special subjectmatter entrance examinations 
. Satisfactory personal interview 
. Satisfactory health and physical examination. 


Similar means of selection were illustrated or recommended by other in- 
vestigators (100, 107, 147, 155, 156, 162, 163). 

Hertzberg (128, 129, 130, 131, 132) reported concerning a group of 
studies of the problem of selective admissions made at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N. Y. In 1931 the college required: 


1. A minimum average of 75 on the regents’ examination 
2. Appearance during the summer for a series of matriculation examinations, in- 
cluding: 
a. Ohio State University Psychological Examination 
b. Thurstone Personality Schedule 
c. Morris Trait Index L 


3. A record of a physical examination by a reputable physician on blanks provided 
by the State Department of Education for this purpose 

4. A confidential report from the high-school principal 

5. A personal interview in order that a check-up could be made of such personality 
factors as language handicaps, excessive physical defects, etc. 


Comparisons between 1930 freshmen and those of 1931 revealed that the 
latter class was sufficiently superior to justify the continuation of the policy 
outlined above. Apparently the fact that it is difficult to enter the college 
seems to inspire better high-school students to strive for entrance. In order 
to determine the extent to which the different measures used for selecting 
students predict success in teaching, Hertzberg (131) also made a study of 
those students of the 1930 freshman class who did their practice teaching 
the first semester of their sophomore year. Fifty-eight student teachers were 


available. Assuming practice teaching as a criterion of success, the correla- 
tions shown in Table 3 were: 


TABLE 3.—CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN PRaAcTICE TEACHING SUCCESS AND 
CERTAIN VARIABLES, AFTER HERTZBERG (131) 





Variable Criterion Correlation 





Regents average 23 
First semester scholarship ..................... 17 
Thurstone Personality Schedule 10 
First and second semester scholarship average 14 
Second semester scholarship 07 
Ohio State University Psychological Test 03 
Sones-Harry High School Achievement Test 02 
Reading ability 01 














whE 


Hertzberg concluded: 


It is obvious that not one of the above correlations is high enough to have any 
significance for predictive purposes. Numerous explanations may be advanced for find. 
ings of this nature. The writer wishes to suggest the possibility that one reason for 
the low correlations may be found in the methods by which practice teachers are 
graded. 





In testing the predictive reliability of various requirements for admis. 
sion to teacher-training institutions, the correlation technic has been used 
quite extensively. While these in general have failed to reveal any signifi- 
cant relationships, Butsch (106) and Jordan (138) indicated that by means 
of multiple correlation technics it is sometimes possible to obtain coefi. 
cients which seem sufficiently high to justify their use in prediction of 
teaching success. C. M. Frasier (120) had some success in predicting re- 
sults by using the regression equation. Of the recent studies testing the 
reliability of pretraining factors by means of the correlation technic, that 
by Kriner (139) is undoubtedly one of the most thoroughgoing and inter- 
esting. His study is distinctive in that it began with teachers who have dem. 
onstrated their ability in teaching. He then attempted to find out how these 
teachers might have been discovered in their high-school training period. 
Factors considered were: the choice of secondary-school subjects, voca- 
tional interest, health, extra-curriculum activities, habitat, amount of work 
in various secondary schools and departments, amount of interest in teach- 
ing, amount of extra-curriculum activities, travel and unique experiences, 
occupational experiences, grades in secondary school, rank in secondary 
school, family background (size, parents living, father’s occupation) num- 
ber of school transfers, and length of time expected to teach. Correlations 
with 106 items were computed for both elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers. 

While most of these correlations were not highly prognostic, the stamina 
to continue the study of high-school Latin and mathematics beyond two 
units; the completion of two units of science; scholastic rank in the upper 
half of the secondary school; and the continuance of interest in the teach- 
ing profession from the upper elementary grades through the secondary 
schools, substantially predicted teaching success. Table 4 gives a few of 
Kriner’s correlations. 

Kriner’s study (139) is a part of a very interesting five-year study that 
is being made at State Teachers College, California, Pa. (140). The study 
will not be completed until the present students in training admitted in 
1931 are placed in teaching positions and rated as to their success. The 
thesis back of this five-year study is that the diagnosis of traits for the 
selection of students for teacher education must result from expert judg- 
ment and not from a mathematical formula, or by accepting only appli- 
cants who stand above a certain predetermined fixed point of some criterion. 
“The difficulty in determining what constitutes both teaching success and 
teacher success is recognized. Certainly when a student has succeeded in the 
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TABLE 4.—CoORRELATION BETWEEN TEACHING SUCCESS AND CERTAIN 
VARIABLES, AFTER KRINER (139) 








Factors Elementary teachers High-school teachers 
Latin carried in secondary schools.............. 354 7 
French carried in secondary schools............ —.146 127 
Mathematics carried in secondary schools....... 171 139 
Cicero in secondary schools.................... 500 418 
Virgil in secondary schools.................... 043 300 
ee 500 A418 
Mathematics beyond two units................. AAT 416 
Social studies beyond two units............... —.335 —.168 
Sciences beyond two units.................... 177 615 
Chemistry in secondary schools................. 270 157 
General science in secondary schools........... —.267 —.193 
Grades received in secondary schools........... 425 272 
Rank top half secondary school class........... 875 A71 
Secondary-school interest in teaching........... 644 524 
Elementary-school interest in teaching.......... 491 522 
Secondary-school plan teaching as career........ 701 608 
Secondary-school plan teaching as “stepping stone” —.224 —.298 
eee eee —.190 —.492 
Fathers as business men...................... 564 .077 
ON a pag etn. bie Mialbvalbie .000 361 
EEE ee ee ee —.484 —.017 








classroom teaching process there is something else in a social and cultural 
way demanded of a teacher in every community. This study hopes to in- 
clude the broader scope.” 

Other interesting experiments are being carried out at Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colo., by G. W. Frasier (121); at Bellingham 
State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash., by Upshall and Masters (166, 
167) ; and at Spearfish State Normal School, Spearfish, S. Dak., by Skar- 
sten (152). Hagie (125) presented data concerning selective admission 
technics in seventeen teacher-training institutions. 

Douglass (116), G. W. Frasier (121), and Frazier (123) found that 
patterns of high-school subjects are not as yet justifiable bases for admis- 
sion to college, unless other factors are considered. Music talent tests do 
not predict teaching success as well as they forecast teaching failure, accord- 
ing to Tilson (159). They do help to eliminate those who have small chance 
of making good. Several investigators, including Hill (133), F. A. Irwin 
(134), H. N. Irwin (135), Jarman (137), and Snyder and Alexander (154) 
advocated lengthening of the period of training and a delay in the final 
selection of teaching candidates. A number of reports dealt with the pos- 
sibilities of tests of various types, including tests of intelligence, achieve- 
ment, aptitude, and personality (96, 98, 121, 143, 147, 149, 150, 152, 162). 
The states of Ohio and Wisconsin have sponsored elaborate testing pro- 
grams in the high schools. Henmon and Holt (127), Bragdon (99), and 
Toops (160) presented evidence of contributions made to the guidance of 
high-school students in these two states. Although intelligence tests have 
been used quite widely as one of the hurdles that prospective students are 
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required to leap, there is no agreement as to their worth. After extensive 
research Broom (103) questioned the advisability of using present mental 
tests to predict potential teaching ability. Toops (161), on the other hand, 
believed that intelligence tests are very helpful, although they have not 
correlated well with teaching success in the past. According to Toops (160) 
in Ohio, high-school students desiring to enter the occupation of teaching 
must be able to pass the 31-percentile standard on the statewide tests. 

Rainey (150) stressed the need for improved teaching aptitude tests. 
Similarly other tests have definite possibilities, including professional tests 
which are recommended by Tiegs (158) and personality rating systems 
stressed by Bowman (98), Castleman and others (108), Hagie (126), and 
Hertzberg (130). : 

For a careful study of technics employed in the analysis of the problem 
of teacher selection, the reports of Kriner (139) and Ullman (165) espe. 
cially should be consulted. They made important additions to previous 
studies like those of Knight, Tiegs, and Whitney. 


Summary 


After studying the present status of pretraining selection of teaching 
candidates, one must admit that much remains to be done. As Bowman 
(98) says, “We need either better tests of scholarship and intelligence; the 
construction of more effective tests of other factors which may be significant 
in teaching success; more reliable criteria; or all three of them.” At least 


four problems demand further study and research. 


1. A more scientific evaluation of what constitutes teaching success. 

2. Careful determination of qualities or factors requisite for, or related to teaching 
success. 

3. Improvement of technics for measuring these factors to insure higher reliability 
in the prediction of teaching success. 

4. Improved articulation between high-school and teacher-training institutions in the 
guidance of high-school students. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Preparation of Teachers 





Quantitative Studies of Preparation 


Tue most important and complete study of the actual level of training 
of teachers in the United States is that of the National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers (219). Table 5 gives the percentage distribution of prep- 
aration for elementary, junior high-school, and senior high-school teachers, 
for the school year 1930-31. 


TABLE 5.—HicHeEsT LEVEL OF TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, SCHOOL YEAR 1930-31 








Elemen- Junior Senior 
Level of training tary high high 
school school school 
Graduate of elementary school only............... S 2 a 
gS OS ee 2 l Jl 
oe a 2 Jl 
Three years of high school........................ a 3 B | 
Four years of high school........................ 4.0 Ll 5 
Six to twelve weeks of college.................... 3.6 6 a 
NS oc i ie cwcwacemdees ee eeie’ 2.4 4 2 
vie Gis siesces eves edie ~<s, 3.2 1.1 
ik. cision saage nieekes ane <4 46.2 175 44 
Ee ee ee eee 15.5 16.0 6.1 
PI ND, og oan s cos ceed cceecaeet ves 10.2 43.7 58.1 
One year of graduate work....................... 1.3 12.1 20.2 
Two years of graduate work.................... ; A 3.1 6.9 
Three years of graduate work..................... e 8 15 
More than three years of graduate work........... Jl 7 14 
NS as slag Dn Gee aid anes 248,658 36,186 84,767 





Data were also furnished on the training of elementary-school teachers by 
size of school and community. It was found that the following percentages 
of teachers have two years or more of training: one and two teacher schools, 
38.2; three or more teacher schools, 71.6; villages of less than 2500 pop- 
ulation, 79.0; cities of 2500 to 9999 population, 87.5; cities of 10,000 to 
99,999 population, 89.5; cities of 100,000 population or over, 90.8. 
Slightly different figures were furnished by Floyd (186) in his study of 
a sampling of junior high-school teachers. He reported 1.70 percent with 
high-school education only, and the following percentages for the indi- 
cated years beyond high school: one year, 2.80; two years, 13.21; three 
years, 13.65; four years, 47.90; five years, 12.47; six years, 3.39; seven 
years, 1.62; eight years, 1.18; median, 4.37 years. Detailed figures were 
given in a study of the teaching personnel of Iowa, indicating the per- 
centage of teachers for every amount and type of training (225). The per- 
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centages with two or more years above high school were: rural, 9.1; city 
elementary, 72.7; junior high school, 88.7; senior high school, 98.6. The 
percentages with four or more years above high school were: rural, 0.7; 
city elementary, 6.1; junior high school, 55.5; senior high school, 77.0. 

The National Survey of Secondary Education (185) gave the training 
of teachers in terms of degrees only, as follows: without degrees, 13.8 per- 
cent; bachelor’s degrees, 84.9 percent; master’s degrees, 5.0 percent. For 
high schools selected as outstanding, the percentages were: without degrees, 
5.5; bachelor’s degrees, 82.3; master’s degrees, 12.1. Koos (206) furnished 
similar data for the private and public secondary schools of Minnesota. 
For the smallest size group he found the following percentages: without 
degrees, private, 3.0; public, 11.9; bachelor’s degrees, private, 81.3; pub- 
lic, 85.9; advanced degrees, private, 15.6; public, 2.3. For the intermediate 
size group: without degrees, private, 8.7; public, 19.1; bachelor’s degrees, 
private, 68.0; public, 77.5; advanced degrees, private, 23.3; public, 3.1. 
Floyd’s data (186) on this point for junior high-school teachers are as 
follows: no degree, 31.51 percent; bachelor’s degree, 60.15 percent; ad- 
vanced degrees, 7.83 percent. Studies have also been made of the training 
of teachers in Arkansas (232), Georgia (181, 194), Missouri (215), New 
Jersey (212), New Mexico (178, 200), Oklahoma (204), Texas (200), and 
the private schools of the North Central Association (230). 


Where Teachers Obtain Their Training 


A study (225) of Iowa teachers reported on the percentages of teachers 
who obtained their training in certain types of institutions. These data are 
summarized in Table 6. 


TABLE 6.—SouRCE OF TRAINING OF Iowa TEACHERS, AFTER PETERSON AND 
Oruers (225) 





Cityelementary Junior Senior 





Source of training Rural schools high schools high schools 
ee ee, ree ae 58 12.6 29.4 19.0 
State Teachers College............ 60.5 48.8 20.4 15.6 
State University ................. 24 4.9 9.0 14.4 
SU Ro cin 0. 6. c'eup asso a vs 02s. 2.1 1.7 5.3 11.0 
Independent colleges ............. 29.2 32.0 35.8 40.1 





The elementary teachers in Minnesota obtained their training as follows 
(216) : State University, 1.6 percent; state teachers colleges, 51.9; private 
schools, 1.9; high-school teacher training, 29.5; high school only, 2.3; out 
of state, 7.2. All of those with high-school teacher training were teaching 
in the rural schools; the largest cities showed a much higher percentage of 
teachers from out-of-state schools. Plenzke and Doudna (226) found that 
high-school teachers in new positions in Wisconsin obtained their training 
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in the following types of institutions: teachers colleges, 41.1 percent; State 
University, 19.1; state colleges, 18.3; colleges out of the state, 21.1. 


Professional Courses for the Preparation of Teachers 


Courses offered—Thorpe (240) reported that the following are the pro- 
fessional subjects most frequently offered in sixty North Central Associa- 
tion institutions training teachers: educational psychology, offered by 60; 
special methods, 59; practice teaching and observation, 58; tests, measure- 
ments, and statistics, 57; history of education, 53; administration and 
supervision, 48; secondary education, 45; general methods, 42. Ullrich 
(242) reported the number of different courses in six fields of education 
offered by fifty universities and colleges in 1921-22 and in 1931-32, as 
follows: school administration, 320 in 1921-22 and 778 in 1931-32; educa- 
tional psychology, 327 and 707; curriculum, 38 and 124; supervision, 35 
and 124; history of education, 163 and 219; educational sociology, 41 and 
72; philosophy of education, 35 and 71. Meriam (214) examined the 
catalogs of fourteen state universities to discover the graduate courses of- 
fered in education. He found that two general divisions, principles of edu- 
cation, and educational administration, are offered by ten of the schools; 
history of education and educational psychology are offered by nine; no 
other groups are found in as many as one-half of the institutions. 

Courses required—Thorpe (240) reported the following subjects as those 
most frequently required in sixty institutions of the North Central Associa- 
tion: educational psychology required by 53; practice teaching and ob- 
servation, 48; special methods, 38; secondary education, 30; general meth- 
ods, 29; tests, measurements, and statistics, 26. Kyte (207) found that in 
thirty-nine state teachers colleges and normal schools in twenty-three states 
the most frequently required course was observation and practice teaching. 
Of the general professional courses, principles of education and educational 
psychology were most frequently required. Blauch (176) studied the re- 
quirements in thirty-five liberal arts colleges. Only five educational courses 
were required by eight or more institutions. Educational psychology stood 
first on the list, being required by twenty-seven. Peik (223), as a part of 
the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, analyzed the catalogs of 
forty-five universities and colleges to find the educational prescriptions for 
teaching certificates. Those courses at the head of the list were: educational 
psychology, prescribed by 78 percent; general psychology, 73; special 
methods, 60; general methods, 48; student teaching, 42; secondary edu- 
cation, 40. 

Courses actually taken by prospective teachers-—As a part of the Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teachers analyses were made of the 
transcripts of the graduates of certain teacher-training institutions. Rugg 
(233, 234) reported the percentage of each of several types of teachers who 
had taken certain professional courses. Those courses with the highest per- 
centages are listed in Table 7. 
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TABLE 7.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS TAKING CERTAIN COURSES, AFTER 
Ruce (233, 234) 





Academic Special subject Education 





Courses majors majors majors 
Educational psychology ...................... 90 84 83 
General survey courses......................-. 75 79 78 
I site aceagedsasiuecs 82 93 93 
I oa a 0g Sn mermimuns 51 36 43 
I ee ic isis co peeueneds ents 61 53 41 
SOOOmMary GOMONTIOM «25... cece cc ccccccece 40 39 28 
Tests and measurements...................... 37 39 41 





A similar analysis by Peik (223) for graduates of colleges and univer- 
sities indicated the percentages of such teachers who had taken certain 
courses as shown in Table 8. 


TABLE 8.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS TAKING CERTAIN COURSES, 
AFTER PeIk (223) 





Academic Special subject 





Courses majors majors 
I i a mdidimile ndewiws’s eabicds 85 75 
sada neu kwnes ewdenbaxcaeeeevees 76 65 
SS. 0 te eg Vi cas Gob va bees acdiesdescebaer 64 87 
hs ate Satie «phd Ke are eeia deve eeewan’ 62 79 
A Ei a. co un sy bav's bles teed 60 44 
ee ee ns a icbnes pecsesaeuns 58 51 
ee ne, cd baste shececccdtuscedends 45 31 





A committee of the American Association of University Professors (247) 
reported that out of 258 teachers of academic subjects, 246 had taken 
methods courses, for an average of 5.8 hours; history of education, 229, 
average 3.6 hours; educational administration, 153, average 3.5 hours; 
educational psychology, 240, average 5.2 hours; practice teaching, 165, 
average 3.2 hours. The mean number of hours of professional courses 
for teachers with bachelor’s degrees was 23.9; for those with master’s 
degrees, 34.7; for teachers of special subjects, 28.4. Floyd (186) in his 
study of junior high-school teachers reported the percentages who had 
had certain professional courses. Those with the highest percentages were: 
history of education, 80; practice teaching, 79; special methods, 72; edu- 
cational psychology, 70; secondary education, 54; educational measure- 
ments, 42; the junior high school, 40. Wright (248) found that graduates 
of teachers colleges had much more work in education but less in cultural 
subjects than had graduates of the schools of education in universities, 
and of colleges. Similar analytic studies have been reported for teachers 
in Georgia (177), in Tennessee (202), and in West Virginia (209). 
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Preparation Required for Certification 


Bachman (173, 174, 175) reported studies of the certification require- 
ments for elementary teachers and for secondary teachers. The minimum 
requirements for elementary certificates are shown in Table 9. 


TaBLE 9.—NuMBER OF STATES Havinc CERTAIN MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHING CERTIFICATES, AFTER BACHMAN (174) 





No. of states issuing certificates 








Minimum Requirements On examination On credentials only 

No scholastic requirements.......................... 8 
ND GEUMIINIID on a voeidncbaebaessentwss 5 
Graduation from teacher-training high school......... 2 1 
High-school graduation and four to six semester hours 

i o idee-ads C denn beseogs 2 2 
High-school graduation and one year of special prep- 

GREE SSR 9) SR a ee ray me ee ore 7 
High-school graduation and two years of special prep- 

x cea ta ta thin War ax ace RGN ras ee ES ae hn 1 7 
High-school graduation and three years of special prep- 

a i i Ni tea ale SIE ie oie ate ta Scere 
High-school graduation and four years of special prep- 

ea 2 PSE el a 1 





For secondary certificates, only four states prescribed all professional work 
with hours in each subject specified; thirteen prescribed only the total 
hours; eleven prescribed at least half the professional work. The courses 
most frequently required were: directed teaching, 21 states; educational 
psychology, 18; principles and technic of high-school training, 14. The 
number of hours in professional courses varied from 10 to 24, with thirty- 
three states requiring from 15 to 18. Where certificates were granted by 
institutions, the number of hours varied from 15 to 36, with the median 
at 20. The most frequent subject prescriptions were: educational psy- 
chology, 39; principles and technic of high-school teaching, 36; super- 
vised teaching, 38. 

A committee of the American Association of University Professors (247) 
reported that the professional requirements for certification varied among 
states from 6 to 47 semester hours. Twenty-nine states required from 13 
to 18 semester hours; the average was 17 hours, of which an average of 
only 6.6 hours were in specified courses. Twenty-three states specified ob- 
servation and practice teaching; 14, general and special methods; and 
28 one or the other; 18 states specified educational psychology. Not more 
than eight states agreed on any other subject specification. The average of 
judgments by teachers with bachelor’s degrees was that 14.7 hours of 
professional courses would be adequate, and 19.1 would be profitable; 
for teachers with master’s degrees the averages were 15.2 and 17.8; for 
special teachers, 15.8 and 22.4. The committee recommended that the 
requirement be set at twelve semester hours. 
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Preparation Required for Appointment in Cities 


The National Education Association gathered data concerning the edu- 
cational qualifications required of newly appointed teachers in 1930-3] 
in cities of over 2500 population (218). For elementary teachers 2.8 per- 
cent of the cities required one year beyond high school; 74.7 percent, two 
years; 16.1 percent, three years; and 6.1 percent, four years. For junior 
high-school teachers, 23.8 percent of the cities required two years; 24.5 
percent, three years; 50.2 percent, four years. For senior high-school 
teachers, 94.6 percent of the cities required four years; only 1.9 percent 
less than four years, and 3.5 percent more than four years. A comparison 
with similar data for 1928 indicated that the standards for all types of 
teachers have been increased materially. 


Provision for Preparation for Particular Types of Positions 


Bachman (172, 173) reported that the following percentages of teachers 
colleges or normal schools (one for each state) provide each type of 
curriculum: kindergarten, 4; kindergarten-primary, 52; primary, 40; in- 
termediate grades, 63; intermediate-upper, 8; upper grades, 31; general 
elementary, 33; rural, 42. Rugg (235) reported that the following curricu- 
lums, in order, are found most frequently in teachers colleges: kinder- 
garten-primary, intermediate, rural, upper grades, English, mathematics, 
biology, music, geography, history, physical education for women. Thorpe 
(240) found that out of sixty teacher-training institutions in the North 
Central Association the following numbers offered special curriculums in 
the fields listed: rural, 6; kindergarten-primary, 14; intermediate grades, 
8; junior grades and junior high school, 9; senior high school, 29; general 
elementary, 14; general, 33. The following numbers offered courses in each 
field: rural, 23; kindergarten-primary, 35; intermediate grades, 20; upper 
grades and junior high school, 37; senior high school, 60; general ele- 
mentary, 47; general, 60. 

Grinnell (191) after examining the catalogs of 150 schools reported 
that 72 percent of universities and professional colleges, 16 percent of 
liberal arts colleges, and 80 percent of teachers colleges and normal schools 
made some provision for training junior high-school teachers, either in 
general or in special courses. Floyd (186) found that the following per- 
centages of the institutions indicated had set up curriculums for the prep- 
aration of junior high-school teachers: teachers colleges, 58 percent; nor- 
mal schools, 20; universities, 20; colleges of liberal arts, 0. Of the junior 
high-school teachers for whom he had reports, only 19 percent had com- 
pleted a junior high-school curriculum. 

Complete and detailed studies of the prescriptions for teachers at vari- 
ous levels and for teachers of various subjectmatter fields were made by 
Rugg (233) for teachers colleges and normal schools, and by Peik (223) 
for colleges and universities, as a part of the National Survey of the 
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Education of Teachers. Peik (222) in summarizing this study reported 
that majors ranged from 12 semester hours in one botany prescription to 
80 in one music prescription. The median was 27 semester hours for aca- 
demic subjects, and 36 for special subjects. The number of fields of knowl- 
edge and culture required of prospective teachers ranged from 2 to 9, with 
the mean at 6.4. Those fields most often required were: physical education, 
100 percent; English, 95 percent; language, 85 percent; science, 81 per- 
cent; social studies, 77 percent; and psychology, 62 percent. 

Studies have been reported dealing with the particular problems in- 
volved in the training of junior high-school teachers (187, 205) ; teachers 
of exceptional or handicapped groups (210, 237, 239); and teachers of 
the following subjects: agriculture (182, 245); vocational agriculture 
(201, 238); English (244); foreign language (213, 227); Latin (236); 
home economics (239); industrial arts (193); mathematics (184); sci- 
ence (198); general science (229, 246); social science (195); physical 
education (171, 190); physical education and science (217); arithmetic 
(243) ; geography (211); and public-school music (197). 


Relationship between Preparation and Position 


A study of nearly 4000 teachers in Oklahoma (199) indicated that the 
following percentages are not teaching in the fields for which they were 
prepared: open country, 20.4 percent; villages of less than 2500 popula- 
tion, 14.8; cities of 2500 to 9999 population, 14.8; cities of 10,000 to 
99,999 population, 13.8; cities of over 100,000 population, 18.1; the 
state at large, 14.6. Broxson (179) indicated that of the graduates of the 
primary curriculum in the Alabama normal schools, 75.6 percent were 
teaching exclusively in the primary grades; 3.6 percent were doing most 
of their teaching in these grades; 2.5 percent were doing most of it out 
of these grades; 18.3 percent were teaching in intermediate grades or in 
junior or senior high school. Edmonson (183) found that of the grad- 
uates of the intermediate curriculum in Alabama normal schools only 
52.9 percent were doing all or a major part of their work in the inter- 
mediate grades; 30.5 percent were teaching in the grades below, and 16.6 
percent in the grades above. Carney (180) reported that in a study of 
the education of teachers in one- and two-room rural schools, it was found 
that 37 percent had prepared for other fields of elementary-school teach- 
ing; 14.7 percent for intermediate grades; 9.0 percent for kindergarten- 
primary; 6.7 percent for upper grades; 3.3 percent for junior high school; 
2.6 percent for senior high school. 


Contents of Particular Courses 


Numerous studies have been reported of the contents and aims of the 
various professional courses, such as the general introductory course (188, 
208, 220, 228); psychology (196); educational psychology (231) ; his- 
tory of education (203); tests and measurements (192, 221). 
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Reinhardt (228) found, for example, that 45 out of 63 teachers colleges 
offered an introductory course under many titles for periods varying from 
two to five hours per week and from six to thirty-six weeks. The topics 
treated with greatest frequency were: history of education, the teacher, 
teaching as an occupation, the child, the teaching process, and the learn- 
ing process. Rose (232) found that only a small proportion of the topics 
were considered worthy of emphasis by a majority of 96 institutions in 38 
states, with the greatest frequency on teaching as a profession, and teacher 
relationships. Osburn (220) examined three leading textbooks in the field 
and found that out of 2711 different items there were only 26 items 
common to all three, and only 158 common to any two books. 


Adequacy and Relative Value of Courses 



























Peik (224) made a careful analysis of the educational courses included 
in the professional curriculum required for a secondary-school certificate 
at the University of Minnesota. He found 814 different topics and tabu- 
lated the frequency of regular treatment, of incidental treatment, of read- 
ing assignments, and the total time allotment to each. He obtained reac- 
tions on each topic from 100 alumni on the basis of: recall, practical 
value, theoretical value, “would omit,” and “treatment inadequate.” By 
combining the scores on the topics treated in the various courses he ob- 
tained for each course a measure of practical value and of value in educa- 
tional thinking. These were combined to form an “index of functioning 
value.” The following indices were thus obtained: special methods, 88.16; 
educational psychology, 81.67; technic of high-school instruction, 77.99; 
educational sociology, 68.15; the high school, 61.87; history of education, 
48.88. Tostlebe (241), using part of the same technic, obtained reactions 
from rural-school teachers who had had the one-year rural course in a 
normal school in South Dakota on the 135 topics he listed from the courses. 

Gilchrist (189) compiled a list of 77 items included in the curriculum 
of secondary-school teachers. When these were checked by 223 secondary- 
school teachers and principals it was found that they feel most inade- 
quately trained in the following: teaching pupils how to study, extra- 
curriculum activities, supervising study of pupils, educational and voca- 
tional guidance. The graduates of teachers colleges checked for inade- 
quacy most frequently principles and organization of secondary education; 
graduates of liberal arts colleges checked tests and measurements. Accord- 
ing to a committee of the American Association of University Professors 
(247) the average ranks on the basis of relative value assigned by teach- 
ers to various courses in education (1 being high) were: practice teaching, 
2.11; methods, 2.18; educational psychology, 2.45; educational adminis- 
tration, 3.36; and history of education, 3.81. 
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CHAPTER V 


Teacher Selection and Placement 
























Responsibility for Selection and Appointment 


Derrensaucu and Zeigel (261) found that less than 2 percent of the 
boards of education included in the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion appointed teachers without the official participation of the superin- 
tendent. In 16.8 percent of the systems the superintendent nominated all 
teachers for committee approval, in 30.4 percent he nominated them di- 
rectly to the board, and in 24.6 percent he appointed secondary teachers 
subject to board approval. Other methods used in 3 percent of the systems 
were automatic selection from eligible lists, employment by personnel 
committee or employment director, and final appointment by superin- 
tendent without subsequent board action. It was the function of the board 
of education, however, to determine school policies with respect to selection 
and appointment. 

Johnson (275) reported that four-fifths of the superintendents in the 
smaller systems of Minnesota selected the teachers subject to approval by 
the boards of education. Jacobsen (272) stressed teacher selection as a 
vital responsibility of the superintendent. 


Means of Making Contact 


Almost one-third of the new high-school appointments and more than 
one-half of the new elementary and junior high-school appointments in 
1931 were made as the result of applications from individual teachers, 
according to Deffenbaugh and Zeigel (261). Douglass (263) warned 
against limiting appointment to those who apply, since many excellent 
teachers do not apply for positions. A trend toward personal applications 
in the college field was discovered by Umstattd (289). 

Schultz (285) ranked thirteen methods of making the first contact with 
the applicant. Plans of contact were summarized by Engelhardt (264). 
Deffenbaugh and Zeigel (261) found that placement bureaus in higher 
educational institutions ranked next after personal applications as a means 
of making contact with candidates. Adams (249) reported a marked in- 
crease in recent years in the percentage of institutions maintaining place- 
ment service. Schultz (285) recommended further professionalization of 
such service through a code of ethics. Umstattd (290) found that college 
administrators in their selection of candidates patronized institutional 
placement offices markedly more in 1930 than they did in 1920 and that 
they used commercial agencies correspondingly less. All cities of more 
than 100,000 population reported the practice of keeping a file of desirable 
candidates. This practice prevailed in 89.6 percent of all incorporated 
cities and villages included in the study by Deffenbaugh and Zeigel (260, 
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261). Fifty-three percent of the city systems included in the study by the 
National Education Association (279) searched for teachers in other sys. 
tems and 77 percent sought them in teacher-training institutions. 


Technics in Selection and Placement 


Tiegs (288) criticized present technics of selection and stressed need of 
selection by trained workers. While the personal interview was used in 
“nearly all school systems both large and small” according to Deffenbaugh 
and Zeigel (261), and in 95 percent of the cities according to Potts (282), 
Corey (257), following the studies of Hull and Hollingsworth, discovered 
that the usual short interview was not reliable even under carefully con- 
trolled conditions. Corey recommended a second and longer interview and 
Stevens and Hamrin (287) recommended an objective form to aid in the 
interview. Jacobsen (272) reported that several interviews are required 
in some school systems. 

The reliability of rating scales was studied by two investigators. Johnson 
(274) obtained positive coefficients of correlation ranging from .71 to .78 
for ratings made by critic supervisors at the end of practice teaching and 
subsequent ratings by superintendents on the same scale. Brown (256) 
correlated two ratings of the same judges and obtained a positive corre- 
lation of .94 with one group of judges and .95 with another group. 
When her ratings by critic supervisors were correlated with those by 
superintendents, a coefficient of .43 was obtained. 

Deffenbaugh and Zeigel (261), after summarizing the studies of the 
use of the photograph as a technic, concluded that “one should not assume, 
however, that the photograph has no value at all,” but stated that its chief 
value was to give a general impression of the candidate. Vick (261, 292) 
found that the written recommendation was used in 90 percent of the 
selections in 176 Illinois schools. Rice (283) found that recommendations 
by previous employers were considered of great importance by boards. 
Weidemann (261, 295) attempted to standardize the letter of recom- 
mendation and Bosshart (253) reported the cooperation of New Jersey 
superintendents in supplying analyses of various aspects of teaching to 
guide subsequent selection. 

One-third of the cities with populations above 100,000 required candi- 
dates to take special written examinations, according to Deffenbaugh and 
Zeigel (261). Physical examinations were required in 16.5 percent of the 
systems included in the study by the National Education Association 
(279). The same study found that 58.8 percent of the city superintendents 
reported the observation of classroom work of applicants as a technic in 
selection whereas Deffenbaugh and Zeigel (261) reported that 2.9 percent 
of the appointees in 1929 were observed in this manner before receiving 
appointments. In view of the facts that many vacancies occur after schools 
are closed for the summer vacation, that many applicants for city school 
positions are attending school, and that distance is a deterrent to observa- 
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tion of teaching, the latter percent is more likely to be correct than is the 
former. Umstattd (291) discovered that such data as measures of interests, 
social intelligence, attitudes or aptitudes were rarely used in credentials. 


Factors Influencing Selection and Success of Teachers * 


Davis (258) analyzed the essential physical, mental, moral, and social 
traits of teachers and recorded the causes of failure of high-school teachers. 
In the reference blanks analyzed by Deffenbaugh and Zeigel (261) the 
ability to discipline occurred most frequently. Overn (280) studied the 
special requests of superintendents in their calls for teachers. Rice (283) 
found that board members preferred teachers from schools similar to 
their own and that they consider health, courage, energy, and ability to 
discipline, of importance. 

The National Education Association (279) reported that in 1930-31 
58.5 percent of the 1489 cities over 2500 in population required no expe- 
rience, 18 percent required one year, 22.4 percent required two years, and 
that cities of more than 100,000 were less likely to require experience 
than they had been in 1922. All North Dakota cities with more than 
thirty teachers required at least two years of experience according to 
Ingvalson (271). Of the appointments made in 1929 in the schools in- 
cluded in this aspect of the National Survey of Secondary Education (261) 
39 percent of the appointees to elementary positions were inexperienced 
while the percentages for junior and senior high schools were 29 and 22, 
respectively, whereas about one system in four appointed no inexperienced 
candidate. Inexperience operated less against women than against men 
according to Anderson (250). 

In college appointments Umstattd (290) found that the proportion 
of appointees with doctorates increased between 1920 and 1930, and dur- 
ing the same period the ratio of men to women in the appointments 
increased in favor of men. 

Relatives of board members are not permitted to teach in 7 percent 
of the cities studied by Deffenbaugh and Zeigel (261). The influences 
of political and religious issues were included in studies by Granrud (266) 
and McGinnis (276). About one-half of the Mississippi systems studied 
by Williams (296) favored regulations pertaining to social activities 
of applicants. 


Management and Cost of Placement 


Adams (249) attempted to educe principles for the guidance of insti- 
tutional teacher placement offices. Several nationwide studies (249, 254, 
291) analyzed the organization, practices, and personnel of institutional 
teacher placement service. In 90 percent of the institutions studied by 





The question of local residents and married women as teachers is discussed in Chapter VI. 
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Adams (249), all or part of the cost of placement was met by appropria- 
tions from the general administrative fund, but the practice of charging 
a registration fee for the service was increasing. The median expenditure 
for placement work in 179 institutions was $831.25 while the range was 
from nothing to $25,000. Schultz (284) reported that the average cost 
to Ohio candidates placed by commercial agencies in 1929 was $63.21. 
Umstattd (291) found that no charge was made by 58.2 percent of the 
institutions studied and that the median fee charged by others was $2. 
The median budget for placement was $1321 and that 26.9 percent of 
the bureaus had budgets below $500. The median cost per placement by 
63 institutional bureaus in 1931 was $11.72. According to Schultz (284), 
in 1929 the average cost to the placement bureau per placement by nine 
institutional bureaus was $17.73; by five state bureaus, $14.94; and by 
three bureaus in educational associations, $26.48. 

Brogan (255) maintained that placement is an activity which should 
be conducted as a professional service in all teacher-training institutions. 
The function of selection and placement should begin when the student 
enters college. Actual placement is the last step of a series of guidance 
procedures. 

Hooker (268) showed that 50 percent of 40,484 teachers were not quali- 
fied for their positions and stated that placement offices were in position 
to prevent much of this waste. Brogan (254) urged that the danger of 
invalidating good training be obviated by scrupulous care in placement. 
Anderson (250) and Brogan (255) stressed the research function of 
the bureau of recommendations. Schultz (285) considered evaluation of 
placement procedures an important function of placement offices. 


Follow-up Service 


Schultz (285) found that four-fifths of the Ohio institutions gave follow- 
up service after placement. Bathurst (251) analyzed the follow-up service 
of one institution. Bosshart (253) described in-service training of new 
teachers. Floyd (265) stressed the need for a variety of means to insure 
professional growth of teachers after appointment. Deffenbaugh and Zeigel 
(261) studied the methods used in retaining teachers of high quality. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Local Residents and Married Women as Teachers 


The problems of the married woman and the local resident as teachers 
are not unrelated, although no study of national scope has brought out 
the extent of their interrelation. In a recent investigation Cooke and Black- 
well (304) found that 51 percent of the married women teachers in Texas 
were also local residents. In a discussion regarding the selection of teach- 
ers, Granrud (317) named several limitations to free selection based solely 
on the ability to teach, including the following: (a) the preference given 
by a majority of cities to local residents, and (b) the bias against married 
women. Many schoolboards have passed regulations against the employ- 
ment of married women teachers, but the indications are that some boards 
do not apply such rulings to married women who are also local residents. 


Policies and Practices Concerning Local Residents as Teachers 


A study by the Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion (333) showed a preference (1930-31) for local residents in 58 per- 
cent of 1488 cities above 2500 in population. The proportion varied from 
44 percent for cities of 2500 to 5000 population to 80 percent for cities 
of over 100,000 population, indicating that there was evidently a positive 
relationship between size of city and the proportion favoring home talent 
teachers. The National Survey of Secondary Education (308) found that 
local applicants were favored in 19 percent of the school systems studied 
and non-local in about 16 percent. Approximately 63 percent of the cities 
had no stated rule or preference. Undoubtedly a large part of the disparity 
between the 58 percent of the former study and the 19 percent of the 
latter must be attributable to differences in interpretation of such words 
as policy and regulation used to measure preference. Williams (349) 
found that 40 percent of the Mississippi school systems included in his 
study accepted applications for teaching positions regardless of where 
the applicants received their high-school training. No local residents were 
considered by 33 percent of the systems and only the outstanding residents 
were accepted in 27 percent of them. Schoolboard policies demanding that 
school officials make an effort to employ all local teachers were found by 
Peek (336) in fifty-five out of eighty-four Tennessee counties. In 1930 
the Boston school committee took action barring all non-residents of the 
city from appointment as teachers (335). Probably other cities have ap- 
proximated this action lately, in practice if not by manifesto. 


Percent of Local Residents Employed as Teachers 


Cooke (306: 291) stated: “A study of fifty typical city school surveys 
indicates that from 20 to 85 percent, or a mean of approximately 50 per- 
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cent, of the teachers in city schools are home-talent teachers.” Holmstedt 
(319) found that approximately one-third of the 529 first-year teachers 
in Connecticut were local persons, as compared with 15 percent of the 973 
first-year teachers in New Jersey. Since New Jersey has a state tenure law 
and Connecticut does not, “it is reasonable to conclude that tenure is a 
causal factor in this difference.” While only 20 percent of the boards in 
Texas city schools had definite rules (1931-32) favoring the employment 
of home talent teachers, still Cooke and Blackwell (304) found that 47.5 
percent of them favored the local residents in actual practice. As a matter 
of fact, 42 percent of the women teachers employed in 1931-32 were local 
residents, and the data revealed an increased preference for local residents 
during the depression. . 


Arguments Concerning Married Women Teachers 


Snedden (341) maintained that more schoolboards should give consid- 
eration to the many social consequences of employing married women, 
as is increasingly the case in industry. An editorial writer (297) said: 
“. . . the hard-headed board member is . . . unalterably set against the 
married woman teacher who has an able-bodied husband to support her, 
who teaches because she wants to escape the burdens of motherhood, who 
wants to help her husband increase his pile of worldly belongings, or who 
merely wants money for dress and fineries, and so on.” Hornaday (320), 
a woman writer, said: “We do not claim that married women as a class 
are inferior to single women, but we do claim that no woman can do 
two tasks and do them equally well.” 

Those who champion the cause of married women teachers inveigh 
against discrimination, holding that “each case ought to be dealt with 
on its own merits” (318); that “inefficient teachers or those lacking pro- 
fessional training should be excluded whether married or single” (339) ; 
that “the object is to secure the best teachers available for the salaries, 
married or single” (311); that “so long as a teacher serves efficiently in 
the classroom the board has no right to inquire into her home life, any 
more than into her religious or political views” (326); that “there are 
as many reasons why an unmarried woman should not teach permanently 
as there are why a married woman should not” (350) ; that “the married 
woman question is a part of the larger one involving the traditional restric- 
tion of personal freedom among teachers” (314); that “discrimination 
between married women who support a family and those who are sup- 
ported by a husband is opposed to the interest of the school” (339) ; 
that “to prefer an unmarried woman because she ‘needs the work’. . . is 
almost as poor a reason as to prefer her because she is the niece of the 
mayor ...” (325); that “in the selection of teachers shall the test of 
celibacy teke precedence over the test of skill and experience in the pro- 
fession and of general worth as a teacher?” (303); that “if there are 
those strong enough to handle successfully both the problems of a family 
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and the problems of a career, they should by no means be denied the 
privilege” (348); and that “if her marriage is to bar her from the class- 
room, this [state and other expense for her training] is a dead economic 
loss” (311). Bedwell (300) argued that “it requires years of training and 
the expenditure of thousands of dollars, followed by years of practice, 
to make an expert teacher.” He asked, “Must all this time and capital 
be junked when the expert teacher does the perfectly normal thing of 
marrying .. .?” 


Married Women as New Teachers 


In any consideration of practices and policies with reference to mar- 
ried women teachers it is necessary, as the Research Division of the 
National Education Association (333) pointed out, to explore two ques- 
tions: (a) the employment of married women as new teachers, and (b) the 
treatment accorded women teachers who marry while in service. Inci- 
dentally, Reeves (338) listed nine different ways of handling the married- 
teacher problem, ranging roughly from complete rejection to impartial 
acceptance. In a study of national scope the Research Division of the 
National Education Association (333) found that in 1931, 23.4 percent 
of nearly 1500 cities above 2500 in population employed married women 
as new teachers in 1930-31. The figures for the different population groups 
varied from 20.3 percent, for cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population, to 31.3 
percent for cities over 100,000 in population. A comparison with a similar 
study for 1928 (333, 334) indicated “a marked decrease in the considera- 
tion given to married women teachers by city schoolboards,” the average 
percentage dropping from 39.0 percent in 1928 to 23.4 percent in 1931. 
The greatest decrease was among cities of 2500 to 5000 population, 46.9 
percent of which employed married women as new teachers in 1927-28, 
as compared with 24.6 percent in 1930-31. In this connection, Goodrich 
(316) found in 1932 that 42 percent of 386 school systems (selection not 
indicated) had taken some action during the previous two years placing 
married women teachers in a less favorable position than they formerly 
held. Only 14 percent of these cities reported policies equally favorable 
to married women and to single women. 

Gough (313: 167) found that 42.2 percent of 97 cities of 2500 to 5000 
population in ten selected states employed married women teachers in 
1927. The U. S. Office of Education (322) found in 1931 that half of 
171 cities above 30,000 in population had some rule forbidding appoint- 
ment of new women teachers who are married. 

It was reported in the National Survey of Secondary Education (308) 
that wide differences existed in policies and practices with reference to 
married women teachers for different types of marital status, size of city, 
school level, and region. Average figures ranged from approximately 68 
percent of school systems not employing (or 32 percent employing) mar- 
ried women without dependents to approximately 9 percent not employing 
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widows. Between these two extremes were 66 percent not employing mar. 
ried women with dependents and 30 percent not employing married women 
who are separated or divorced. 

Using a definition of married women teachers which excluded widows, 
divorcees, and married women not residing with their husbands, Waits 
(345) found in 1931 that 56 percent of the cities and exempted villages 
of Ohio had rules against the employment of married women teachers, 
and that 73 percent were actually not employing such teachers. In another 
Ohio study in 1929, McCarroll (329) found that 50 percent of 70 school 
systems above 5000 in population had definite rules against employing 
married women teachers, and that an additional 10 percent had a bias 
against such teachers, ‘but no rule. Cooke and Blackwell (304) found 
that 31 percent of 147 Texas cities of 2500 to 50,000 population had 
ruled (1932) against the employment of married women teachers as a 
class; in practice, however, 62 percent of the schools were discriminating 
against them in some manner. 

In Washington, D. C., during 1927, the question of employing married 
women as teachers was made the subject of a citywide discussion and 
referendum among the parent-teacher associations and various civic groups 
(306, 321, 333). After much study and discussion, fifty-seven out of 
seventy organizations voted in favor of married women as public-school 
teachers and as normal-school students; seven voted in the negative, and 
the remaining six were noncommittal. 


aan Ge ff 2a OUcaeetetlUCeklC MHRCOMlU CUCL 


Teachers Who Marry While in Service 


The policies and practices of schoolboards are more favorable, on the 
whole, to women teachers who marry while in service than to married 
women applicants. The National Education Association study (333) of 
practices in 1930-31 revealed that in 37.1 percent of cities above 2500 
population, single women teachers who marry while in service may con- 
tinue to teach. The corresponding figure was 56.6 percent in cities above 
100,000 in population. This is approximately one-half more than the per- 
centage of cities which employed married women as new teachers. Of the 
remaining cities, 33.2 percent required the single woman teacher who 
marries to resign at once; 28.5 percent required her to resign at the end 
of the school year; and 1.2 percent made her continuance or dismissal 
optional with the board. During the period from 1928 to 1931, the per- 
centage of cities retaining women who marry dropped from 49.2 percent 
to 37.1 percent, again indicating an increasingly less favorable attitude 
toward the married woman. 

McGinnis (330) found that 60 percent of the boards in 255 cities of 
25,000 or more population maintained the policy of not reelecting those 
women teachers who marry while in service, if they are not on permanent 
tenure. The U. S. Office of Education (322) reported in 1931 that women 
teachers were required to give up their positions immediately upon mar- 
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riage in one-third of 171 cities above 30,000 in population. It was reported 
in the National Survey of Secondary Education (308) that women who 
marry while in service are required to resign immediately in about 28 
percent of the city-school systems. Cooke and Blackwell (304) found 
that single women teachers who marry while in service are compelled 
to resign at once in 45.6 percent of 147 Texas cities, ranging from 2500 
to 50,000 in population. Waits (345) found that 30 percent of the village 
and city schools permitted women teachers who marry in service to con- 
tinue teaching, while the corresponding figure for the rural schools was 


66 percent. 





Percentage of Married Women Teachers Employed 


Based on a study of cities of from 2500 to 50,000 population, Gough 
(313: 167) found the following percentages of married women for the 
states indicated (1928) : Massachusetts, 14,6; Ohio, 13.8; New York, 12.1; 
Illinois, 10.6; Michigan, 10.5; Indiana, 10.0; North Dakota, 3.3; Iowa, 
3.0; Wisconsin, 2.6. From inquiries to state departments of education and 
other sources, Cooke (305, 306) gathered the following state estimates 
of percentages of married women teachers employed: Alabama, elemen- 
tary, 25, high school, 11; West Virginia, 18; Virginia, 15; Florida, ele- 
mentary, 39.5, high school, 34; South Carolina, 28; Oregon, 35; North 
Carolina, 25. Cooke and Blackwell (304) found in 1931-32 that 20 per- 
cent of the teachers in Texas city schools were married women. Holm- 
stedt (319) found approximately 11 percent of married women teachers 
in both New Jersey and Connecticut. 


1 the Legal, Contractual, and Regulatory Status 


rried & It seems that no state has passed any specific legislation in regard to 
) of married women as teachers (298, 301, 333), although five states attempted 
2500 in 1931 to establish laws against employment of married women teachers 
con- (323). Allen (298), Brubacher (301), Edwards (309, 310), and Trusler 
bove f— (344) analyzed court decisions relative to married women teachers in 
| per- _ Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, West Virginia, and 
f the _ the District of Columbia. On the basis of these decisions they reported 
who ff that marriage per se is not a valid cause for dismissing teachers who are 
>end (— under contract or under tenure laws which permit dismissal only for cer- 
lissal J tain specified causes. Even where the schoolboard in New York City passed 
per: _ ageneral rule declaring vacant a woman teacher’s position, if she married, 
rcent _ the courts held that such a board rule was in conflict with state tenure laws 
itude J} and consequently illegal and void (299, 324). A similar ruling was also 
made in Maryland where there was a contract clause specifying that “if 
es of a female teacher marries in any school year, she will be expected to resign 
those at the end of the school year” (299, 327, 328, 333). On the other hand, 
anent the courts in Indiana and Wisconsin have held that a contract wherein a 
genen teacher promises not to marry is binding and can be enforced (309, 324, 


mar- 344). 
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Anderson (299) found that 12 percent of 393 cities, which used teacher 
contracts, stipulated termination of the contract upon marriage or at 
the option of the board. These 37 cities were in 18 different states. How. 
ever, the same writer calls attention to the fact that 30 percent of the cities 
above 100,000 in population do not issue formal contracts, and probably 
have no rule against married teachers already in the system. In another 
study of contractual status, Allen (298: 117) named as one of the guid- 
ing legal principles: “Boards of school control may reserve by contract 
with [the] teacher reasonable terms under which a dismissal may be 
made.” At this juncture attention should be called to Reeves’s (339) pro. 
posal to substitute a pregnancy clause for termination of contract rather 
than the usual marriage clause. In general, the contract of a married 
teacher who misrepresents her marital status is void because it was fraud. 
ulently obtained (306, 309, 310). 

It is a moot question whether a married woman teacher working under 
a tenure law can legally be dismissed from service permanently because 
of absence occasioned by maternity. The classic illustration of this point 
is the case of Mrs. Bridget Peixotto of New York City, who appealed to 
the courts whensthe schoolboard peremptorily dismissed her for neglect of 
duty, after the birth of her child (301, 306, 325, 343). After several court 
reversals, a final decision was pronounced by the State Commissioner of 
Education who ordered the board to reinstate Mrs. Peixotto with back 
salary from the date of her dismissal. Commissioner Finley ruled that 
absences due to childbirth are logical consequences of employing potential 
mothers and may be classed as absence for personal convenience without 
pay. On the other hand, one of the courts reviewing the Peixotto case, 
and the North Dakota Supreme Court trying a similar case, held that 
absence from school for maternity constitutes a neglect of duty for which 
the teacher may be dismissed (309, 345). 

Where boards of education retain married women teachers, either on 
account of tenure provisions or by virtue of board policy, leaves of absence 
are usually granted, especially during an era of enforced personnel reduc- 
tions. A few illustrations are given by the National Education Association 
(333). 


Minneapolis: Teachers must be absent from school service for four months before 
and one year after maternity. 
Long Beach: Leaves of absence are granted to teachers who have taught successfully 
for at least four years in the Long Beach schools. A two-year leave of absence for 
maternity is required. 
District of Columbia: Married women must request leave of absence by the fourth 
month of pregnancy and remain on leave until the child is nine months old. 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey (331): Leave of absence is compulsory upon awareness 
of pregnancy and is for a minimum period of eighteen months. Such leave is not 
necessarily granted to married women not on permanent tenure. 


Barnard College (332) has recently adopted as a permanent policy 4 
provision granting leave of absence on account of maternity for one-half 
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year on full pay or one year on half pay to women members of the 
administrative or instructional staff. 


Relative Efficiency of Married and Single Women Teachers 


The Research Division of the National Education Association (333, 

334) found that “little scientific evidence is available concerning the 

relative teaching efficiency of married and unmarried women.” Moehlman 

made an analysis of the principals’ ratings of the married and the un- 

married women teachers in Detroit for the year 1920-21. He found that, 
86.5 percent of the married women ranked B— or better, as compared 

with 81.6 percent for all women teachers. Moehlman also found that 60.7 

percent of Detroit’s married women teachers gained in efficiency rating 

after marriage, 25.3 percent remained stationary, and only 14 percent 

lost in rank. In 1924, Carrothers (302) found that married women teach- 

ers in Cleveland were subject to more illness, on the average, than were 

single women teachers. The average number of days of illness for 2948 
single women was 5.1; for 533 married women it was 6.6. In 1926 the 
American Educational Digest (now School Executives Magazine) (312) 

obtained a reply from 954 superintendents, representing every state in 
the Union, to the question: “Are married women with equal training and 
experience as efficient as unmarried?” Sixty-three percent of the superin- 
tendents answered, yes; 18 percent, no; 4 percent, more efficient; and 15 
percent of the replies were conditional. 

In 1928, Goodier (315) studied the absences of 80 single and 15 mar- 
ried women teachers in one school district for the five-year period, 1923-28, 
ii and their professional study for the two consecutive years, 1926-28. The 
thet married women were absent more than the unmarried in four out of the 
nich five years. For the school year, 1926-27, 24 out of 80 unmarried teachers 
continued their work at higher educational institutions; one out of the 
15 married teachers did likewise. For 1927-28, 31 out of 78 single teachers 
continued professional studies, and one out of 17 married teachers did the 
same. 

Cooke and Shanks (307) reported in 1932 a comparative study of 360 
single and 360 married women teachers who were teaching the same type 
of work in the same type of school in a city of over 100,000 population. 
sas _ They found that “in six of the nine factors investigated, including the 
_ most important one, namely, the achievement of (3000) pupils, there is 
fully _ scarcely any arithmetical difference between the efficiency of the two types 
e for of teachers.” The single women teachers attended summer school more 
often and were absent less frequently than the married women teachers. 
In 1932, Waits (347) found no marked difference in pupil achievement, 
eness _ measured by educational tests of equated pupils, for 65 single and 65 
3 not __- married women teachers matched in age, training, experience, and teach- 
ing situation. In the following year he (346) reported the findings of a 
—— _ questionnaire, sent to 75 sociologists, on the social phases of the employ- 
half _ ment of married women teachers. Of the 43 who replied, 77 percent gave 
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unqualified approval to the employment of married women, based on 
considerations of social efficiency. 


World Status of Married Women Teachers 


In 1932, the International Bureau of Education (337) sent out a 
comprehensive questionnaire regarding the status of the married woman 
teacher in the various countries of the world. Replies were received from 
42 countries and have been published by countries (323, 342). The fol-- 
lowing résumé of a few items represents a liberal translation of excerpts 
from the A percu Général of the published report. 


Worldwide unemployment and governmental personnel reductions have resulted in 
unfavorable policies toward married women teachers in many countries. Following 
are some of the measures which have already affected the married women teachers, 
as reported by the ministers of public instruction. Esthonia has decreed that for the 
two years beginning April 1, 1932, if either husband or wife receive as much as 140 
crowns per month in the city or 80 crowns per month in the country, one of the two 
will have to leave the service. Silesia, independent province of Poland, by its law of 
March 29, 1926, closed the avenue of teaching to married women. New Zealand has 
applied a rule very rigidly since 1932 barring every married woman from the pro- 
fession of teaching. Tasmania has required the cessation of service of married women 
teachers whose husbands are able to support them. In England, decisions of local 
committees against the employment of married women teachers increased during the 
years 1922-26. In 1927, Bulgaria ordered every married woman teacher to quit teaching 
at the end of twenty years of service. Hungary cut the salaries of the married women 
teachers and has announced that, if the husband and wife are both employed in the 
public service, the wife’s allowance for lodgings is to be reduced to the extent of 
50 percent. In Argentina, the leave of absence for maternity, which was 60 days, has 
been reduced to 45 days, for the sake of economy. 

In several countries, although official decisions have not been declared, a movement 
against the employment of married women teachers has been under way. This is the 
case in Canada (Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan, Manitoba) and in Ireland. \n 
Latvia, a scheme against the employment of married women teachers was presented to 
Parliament, but was rejected. In Czechoslovakia, a similar move was also squelched, 
thanks to the women members of Parliament. In Switzerland, several legislative enact- 
ments unfavorable to married women teachers have been attempted (for example, in 
Berne and Geneva). On the other hand, in Cape Province, South Africa, the married 
women teachers whose husbands are without work or have suffered economic reverses, 
have been authorized to apply for employment. 

In contrast to the emergency measures enumerated above, many instances of con- 
tinued favorable treatment of married women teachers are cited. For example, maternity 
leaves of absence with compensation are often granted. In Germany, such leaves are 
granted for 17 weeks, 10 weeks with full pay and 7 weeks with half pay. In London, 
the maternity leave is also 17 weeks, 8 with full pay and 9 with half pay. Then come 
next in order: Holland, with 5 or 6 months on half pay; Hungary, India, Latvia, 
Czechoslovakia, and the canton of Valais, Switzerland, with 3 months on full pay; 
Denmark, with 4.5 months on half pay; and Mexico with 4 months on half pay. In 
France, married women teachers without children having a minimum of 15 years of 
service, may lay claim to a retirement pension with deferred benefits; mothers of three 
living children have the right to a pension to take effect immediately; finally, the 
married women teachers have the right to an allowance on age and service of a year 
for each child which they have had. In Uruguay, the woman teacher with children is 
authorized to take 30 minutes from her work each day for nursing. In France, Poland, 
Uruguay, Yugoslavia, Roumania, Colombia, Egypt, and Turkey, legal provisions for 
keeping married couples together in official government service, including teaching, 
exist. 
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CHAPTER VII 
The Improvement of Teachers in Service 


Ix has long been recognized that the institutional training of teachers is 
subject to serious limitations and that the primary function of a super- 
visor is to promote the continued training and professional growth of 
teachers in service. On the other hand, institutional responsibility for the 
follow-up service of its graduates has not been widely accepted in this 
country. There is, however, a growing interest and activity in this ex- 
tended form of the institutional training of teachers. The extent, character, 
and effectiveness of these follow-up and in-service supervisory activities 
in improving teachers, as reported in recent educational literature, will 
be reviewed in this chapter. 


Institutional In-Service Training of Teachers 


Extent of follow-up service—Higbie (362) reported, on the basis of a 
questionnaire study of 131 teachers colleges and normal schools, that 21 
had no organized follow-up service; 62 an incidental service, and 48 no 
service of this type. Conger (357) reported, on the basis of a question- 
naire study of 248 departments of education in liberal arts colleges, that 
66 percent had some form of follow-up service. In addition to some form 
of placement service, 41 institutions reported part- or whole-time super- 
visors, and 3] institutions reported one or more staff members relieved 
for part-time visitation. Brown (355), in a study of 28 colleges and uni- 
versities, reported six of these institutions as conducting an organized 
follow-up service exclusive of extension courses. 

Types of follow-up activities—Brown (355), Bathurst (353), Conger 
(357), and Emerson (359) reported the following supervisory activities: 
classroom visitation; general teachers’ meetings; group teachers’ meet- 
ings; institutes; bulletins and circulars; library service; community 
activities; demonstrations; correspondence; placement; and extension 
courses. 

Effectiveness of follow-up activities in improving teachers—Emerson 
(359) reported that an evaluation of the effectiveness of in-session and 
out-of-session courses for the improvement of teachers in service by teach- 
ers, supervisors, and directors yielded results in order of decreasing merit 
as follows: regular session courses; summer session courses; evening and 
part-time session courses; extension courses; and correspondence courses. 
Field activities were classified and evaluated in the following order: super- 
visory group activities, general teachers’ meetings, and teachers’ institutes. 
Brown (355) reported an evaluation of the effectiveness of institutional 
in-service training of teachers as determined by approximately one thou- 
sand teachers and administrators as follows: extension courses; corre- 
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spondence courses; loan of visual aids; professional bibliographies; 
bulletins; and methods of research. 


Supervisory In-Service Training of Teachers 


Character and extent of the supervisory activities—The most widely used 
activities reported by supervisors in the public schools are as follows: 
teachers’ meetings; individual conferences; class demonstrations; visiting 
other teachers; professional reading; testing the pupils; experimentation; 
group conferences; curriculum making; stenographic reports; and teacher 
rating. Balliette (351), Garretson (361), Lange (366), Nystrom (369), 
and Reppen (372) all used teachers’ meetings, class demonstrations, and 
inter-visitation of teachers as a means of improving their teachers. Balli- 
ette (351) and Lange (366), in case studies of inexperienced teachers, 
used eight different supervisory activities. Garretson (361), after a ques- 
tionnaire study of 64 high schools in one state, reported that six super- 
visory activities were stressed. Nystrom (369) reported that the super- 
visory staff of one city concentrated on five supervisory activities. Swen- 
son (373) reported that a state program for the improvement of rural 
teachers consisted of class visitation and group conferences. Whitacre 
(374) reported a supervisory program consisting of seven supervisory 
activities for first-grade teachers in a city system. Paulu (370) reported 
a program of improvement for rural teachers in one county based upon 
teachers’ institutes and group and individual conferences. A summary by 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association (367) of 77 individual projects initiated by super- 
visors and directors of instruction showed that the most widely used super- 
visory activities for improving teachers were: individual conferences, 
professional reading, demonstration teaching, and cooperative planning. 
In a survey of teacher rating in 668 cities, made by the National Educa- 
tion Association (368), 83 percent of the cities reported that the ratings 
were used to improve teaching. Cocking (356) used the stenographic 
report as a device to improve teaching and Kyte (365) used the steno- 
graphic report to demonstrate the effectiveness of individual conferences. 

Teaching difficulties—As the result of a questionnaire study, Barr and 
Rudisill (352) reported the following ten difficulties of beginning teach- 
ers: control over pupils; provision for individual differences; presenta- 
tion of subjectmatter; motivation; organization of work and teaching 
materials; conditions for work; measuring achievement; teacher and pupil 
participation in the recitation; making assignments; and adjustment by 
the teacher to the classroom situation. Difficulties which tend to decrease 
with experience are: control over pupils; presentation of subjectmatter; 
measuring achievement; the assignment; teacher and pupil participation 
in the recitation; and teacher preparation. The difficulty most frequently 
recognized by teachers upon added experience was provision for individual 
differences. Phillips (371), in a study of the difficulties of beginning 
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teachers, reported the following as the most serious: class management 
and discipline; the attitude of older staff members toward young teachers; 
and the apparent difference in outlook between one generation and an- 
other. Coxe and Cornell (358), in a questionnaire study of the teaching 
difficulties of normal-school graduates, reported the following: keeping 
all pupils working; provision for individual differences; discipline; 
teaching pupils how to study; and handling several groups. Hollingsworth 
and others (363), in a questionnaire study of the subject difficulties of 
elementary teachers reported a wide disagreement as to the subjects found 
most difficult; a greater agreement among intermediate teachers than 
primary teachers; a greater agreement among all teachers as to the sub- 
jects that are easiest to teach than there is in the most difficult; and varia- 
tion among teachers as to the causes for the difficulty of a subject. John- 
son and Umstattd (364), in a questionnaire study of the difficulty of 
beginning teachers as observed by superintendents, reported the following 
items in order of decreasing difficulty: remedial instruction; use of test 
results; diagnostic testing; provisions for individual differences; training 
in habits of study; supervised study; discipline; classroom management; 
questioning ; motivation; assignment; and stimulating and utilizing student 
participation. Betts (354) submitted a checklist of eleven types of diffi- 
culties to elementary and to high-school teachers and reported the three 
most difficult types of problems as follows: problems growing out of 
school attitude and conduct; difficulties connected with pupils’ study and 
lesson getting; and the teacher’s presentation of the lesson. Paulu (370) 
submitted a checklist of difficulties in teaching reading to rural school 
teachers and administered a reading test to the pupils to determine the 
specific reading disabilities. 


Evaluation of a Supervisory Program 


Opinions of teachers—Reppen (372), in a questionnaire study based 
upon returns from seventy cities, reported the following supervisory assist- 
ances as the most helpful as judged by the teachers: methods and technic; 
general helps and criticisms; curriculum problems; provision for indi- 
vidual differences; and disciplinary problems. The following supervisory 
activities are reported as most helpful: classroom visitation and confer- 
ences; demonstration; visiting other teachers; teachers’ meetings; 
professional reading and discussion; experimental study of teaching prob- 
lems; participation in curriculum construction; and supervisory bulletins. 
The strong teachers reported classroom visitation and conferences as the 
most helpful. All teachers agreed that supervisory bulletins were of least 
value. More strong teachers than weak teachers sought aid from super- 
visors. Many teachers felt that their effectiveness would be increased if 
supervisory activities were abolished. Reppen concluded that supervisory 
activities were largely a matter of routine and were not based upon indi- 
vidual teaching problems. Frederick and Halter (360), in a questionnaire 
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study of the attitudes of teachers and supervisors concerning supervisory 
principles and technics, reported that teachers and supervisors differed 
markedly as to their attitude toward the extent and character of super- 
visory practices. 

Other technics of measurement—Balliette (351) and Lange (366) re- 
ported on gain in pupil achievement and the use of teachers’ ratings as 
evidence of teaching growth. Cocking (356) reported on gain in pupil 
achievement as a criterion in evaluating the effectiveness of the steno- 
graphic report as a method of improving teachers. The Fourth Yearbook 
of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
National Education Association (367), in evaluating seventy-seven indi- 
vidual projects for the improvement of teachers in service, reported that 
the most widely used technics in evaluating the improvement of the 
teachers were: objective tests; opinion of supervisor or principal; im- 
proved pupil attitude; and improved teacher attitude. The most frequently 
reported evidences of teacher growth were: increased pupil activity and 
interest; increased teacher interest; and test results. 


Summary 


An increased interest is shown by teacher-training institutions in a 
follow-up program for their graduates. A considerable number of these 
institutions are extending supervisory services to their teachers during 
their beginning years of teaching. Continued interest is apparent in the 
problem of why teachers fail and the several studies related to this prob- 
lem are in substantial agreement as to the most difficult teaching problems. 
The results of studies related to the improvement of teachers in service 
are for the most part based upon highly subjective criteria. A few attempts 
have been made to measure the results objectively in terms of gain in pupil 
achievement as measured by standardized tests. The investigators have, 
however, made little or no attempt to control or hold constant the many 
variables which influence the results. The studies seem to indicate that 
supervisors very frequently fail to base their programs upon felt needs 
as reflected by individual teaching difficulties. It is quite apparent that 
supervisors very largely assume that their activities result in improved 
teaching and do not consciously seek to evaluate the effectiveness of their 
work. Successful evaluation of a program for the improvement of teachers 
in service must of necessity be based upon a reliable and valid criterion 
of teaching success. 








CHAPTER VIII 
The Teaching Load 


























Actual Teaching Load 


Pupil-clock hours—Baer (375) reported that the median pupil-clock 

hour load for men in senior high schools in Ohio was 544, for women, 

506; for men in junior high schools, 562, for women, 622. The average 

loads for particular subjects for men varied from 450 for French and 

Latin to over 1200 for physical education, and for women from 325 for 

commercial subjects to 838 for physical education. The U. S. Office of 

Education (403) reported a study of loads in high schools in represen- 

tative cities in eight sections of the United States. In general, the lightest 

loads were found in mechanical drawing, shop and domestic art; the 

heaviest in music and physical training. The highest and lowest sectional 

averages for certain subjects were: English, 555 and 702; language, 429 

and 685; history, 453 and 668; mathematics, 506 and 748; science, 475 

and 711. Crofoot (381), reporting a study of 79 teachers in one city 

system, found that the pupil loads in high school varied from 522 in 

home economics to 1175 in music. Other subjects in order from lowest 

to highest were: commercial, foreign language, English, history, mathe- 

matics, science, and manual arts. Hutson (389), studying the pupil-reci- 

tation hours of 145 junior high-school teachers reported the range to 
be from 137 to 1215. The median for commercial, home economics, and 
shop teachers was 445.8; for teachers of penmanship, fine arts, physical 
training, and dramatics, 775; and for regular academic teachers, 831.3. 
Pupil-teacher ratio—Herlihy (384) reported the following pupil-teacher 
ratios for cities in the United States for 1930 and 1932, respectively: all 
cities over 10,000, 34.0 and 33.4; cities from 5000 to 10,000, 33.2 and 
32.4; cities from 2500 to 5000, 33.8 and 33.1. A circular of the Educa- 
tional Research Service of the Department of Superintendence and Re- 
search Division of the National Education Association (393) reported the 
average daily attendance per teaching position in the schools of the United 
States for certain years as follows: 1925-26, 25.0; 1927-28, 25.1; 1929-30, 
25.2; 1930-31, 25.5. Data were also furnished on the same measure by 
states for the year 1930-31. The six states having the lowest pupil-teacher 
ratios were: Wyoming, 15.7; South Dakota, 16.0; Montana, 17.6; North 
Dakota, 17.8; Nevada, 18.4; and Kansas, 18.7. The six with the highest 
ratios were: Rhode Island, 30.0; Louisiana, 29.5; North Carolina, 29.2; 
Pennsylvania, 29.1; Mississippi, 28.8; and Indiana, 28.8. 

A study of Minnesota teachers by the State Department of Education 
(392) indicated that the average number of pupils per teacher in all 
graded elementary schools, exclusive of cities of the first class, was: 1916, 
40.6; 1918, 37.3; 1920, 33.8; 1922, 34.8; 1924, 33.0; 1926, 32.0; 1928, 
32.0; and 1930, 30.6. In the three cities of the first class for the same 
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years the averages were: 1916, 33.0; 1918, 34.5; 1920, 42.2; 1922, 43.0; 
1924, 43.6; 1926, 44.2; 1928, 45.4; and 1930, 42.7. In rural ungraded 
schools the average number had decreased from 25.1 to 23.1; for all 
schools in the state the decrease was from 26.5 to 25.3 over the same 
period. 

Hotz (386: 182-83), reporting on the secondary schools approved by 
the North Central Association, found that the percentage of schools having 
a pupil-teacher ratio of over 25 had increased from 11 in 1929-30 to 31.9 
in 1932-33. The number of schools having a pupil-teacher ratio of over 
30 had increased from 13 in 1930-31 to 164 in 1932-33. The percentage 
of schools having such ratios from 26-30 in 1932-33 varied regularly 
according to the size of school, from 7.1 percent for schools under 200 
to 55.8 percent for schools of 1000 or over. The same was true of schools 
having a pupil-teacher ratio of over 30, the variation being from 0.7 
percent in the smallest schools to 26.7 percent in the largest. 

Butsch (380) found that the average pupil-teacher ratio in the Catholic 
elementary parochial schools of a particular archdiocese, outside of the 
metropolis, varied from 15 to nearly 60, and in the metropolis from 20 
to nearly 65. In each case the distribution approached the normal curve. 
The pupil-teacher ratios of most of the public elementary schools in the 
same city were between thirty and forty. The mean for parochial schools 
outside the metropolis was 38.07, in the metropolis 44.4, and for the 
public schools of the same city 35.29. For Catholic secondary schools in 
the same archdiocese, the range in pupil-teacher ratio was from 14.4 
to 31.2. The ratio in all except one of the public senior high schools in 
the city was between 27 and 28. 

Median class size—The most comprehensive studies of class size are 
those of the Educational Research Service (394, 396) and the Research 
Division of the National Education Association (395). Table 10 gives 
the data for the various city size groups. 

Other factors in the load—Crofoot (381) reported the total number 
of hours of work per week of high-school teachers, who kept a record 
for three weeks at different times in the year. The average of all was 
48 hours, 30 minutes per week; the lowest subject average was 40 hours, 
23 minutes for home economics, and the highest 56 hours, 53 minutes 
for English. Other subjects in order from lowest to highest were: science, 
foreign language, manual arts, commercial studies, music, mathematics, 
and history. 

Among elementary teachers the average was 43 hours, 47 minutes per 
week. The percentage of the total time devoted to particular items is 
given in Table 11. 

Powdermaker (397) studied the teaching loads of women physical edu- 
cation instructors in universities, colleges, and high schools. She found 
the average hours per week, including teaching, clerical work, and con- 
ferences to be 24.8 for university, 26.2 for college, and 33.2 for high- 
school teachers. The total hours were the same for the first two groups, 
but amounted to 55.4 for high-school teachers. 
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TaBLeE 10.—MeEpIAN Size oF Crass 1n City ScHoot Systems, 1930-31 
(394, 395, 396) 





47 cities l0lcities 56 cities 
Type of class over 30,000- under 
100,000 100,000 30,000 





ES Sc K Sic d naichnnene aun pee iat sake Ha 17 16 
a A CE py 33 32 30 
IS fF 2 at WE eh eo eu a web coe scas eae 39 34 32 
4 aly aipaie cay stsbe > os ¥4 0.09 34 29 29 
I i i I ar oh ot eS cilia tier dane 31 27 26 
Senior high-school classes in: 
OTS s.. CE do iobs cet < eet ¥es bus beekd sees 21 19 15 
ES eee aS scx sae 20 16 
ee a ote wn as aid. o a aise 22 20 19 
ET ce fi a Nea cia coe dat gneiss © axes 26 24 22 
Be RR er 27 28 25 
ee iia ro arabia wl xis a evete sleek Win bere aiwiai ere a 28 28 25 
I og hE ars 6 ile wea haan a . 29 27 27 
en ide un vv vec nas 30 28 28 
Commercial studies ...... Ne ee ee . & 28 27 
i as tie whine GIES Ae ee SH ee 40.0.0 31 29 30 
se aaa a is ain be bine lea ain od 41 42 35 





Hutson (389) in a study of 145 junior high-school teachers found that 
the median number of different pupils met each week by academic teachers 
was 171.3, by vocational teachers, 167.5, and by special teachers, 445. 
The minimum for any teacher was 46 and the maximum 895. The median 
number of times per week they met pupils was 5.03 for academic teachers, 
2.58 for vocational teachers, and 1.68 for special teachers. The lowest 
average was 1.00 and the highest 10.00. He suggested that a “teacher-pupil 
contact quotient” found by dividing the number of pupils met a week 
by the average number of times each pupil was met per week should be 
included in obtaining the total load. 

Brown and Fritzemeier (379) asked a group of high-school teachers to 
estimate the weight which should be given to various high-school subjects 
in determining the load, considering English I as 1.00. Among those sub- 
jects rated below 1.00 were: spelling, .73; penmanship, .81; agriculture, 


TABLE 1]1.—PeERcENT oF ToTAL TIME DevoTEep TO CERTAIN WORK, AFTER 
Croroot (381) 





High-school Elementary 





Type of work teachers teachers 
rr re ....... coon ccsneenneehexoep ae 10 16 
Recitation and assignment..........................0200e0e: 33 50 
i os svn ns a avevs cognsieinn aD end a 15 7 
i Or Ce. keen cnccnsnvesvsmevsee’ 4 2 
eno cas ones vveetes DUkaRRErbEt a 1 1 
oh ie ina ony chit dade on eins 19 9 
I ns 6s sds svndnssoseeatlenvinntenns 8 5 
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.84; physiology, .85; typewriting, .89. Among those rated close to 1.00 
were: English II, 1.03; American history, 1.02. Among those rated above 
1.00 were: Latin, 1.27; physics, 1.28; French, 1.26; chemistry, 1.23. 
Woody and Bergman (405) obtained records of the actual time spent 
per week by various teachers, and found that counting 200 minutes per 
week for recitation, the actual time spent was, for certain subjects: Eng. 
lish, 400; science, 410; biology, 470; social science, 385; mechanical 
drawing, 297; music, 283, and physical education, 260. Other subjects were 
found not to differ significantly from the median for all subjects. 

Brown and Fritzemeier (379) also obtained from twenty state teachers 
colleges teachers’ estimates of the increased difficulty due to added number 
of daily preparations and to added number of separate teaching fields. 
The average of these estimates gave the following results: two daily prep- 
arations, 12 percent increase; three, 22 percent; four, 36 percent; five, 
56 percent. Two separate teaching fields, 12 percent increase; three, 34 
percent; four, 75 percent; five, 155 percent. They suggested that these 
weights should be used in determining the total teaching load. Woody 
and Bergman (405) determined the amount of time spent in connection 
with the same subject for different degrees of heterogeneity of teaching 
schedule. The medians were found to be as follows: subject alone, 30.9 
minutes; subject and study hall, 31.4 minutes; subject and one other, 
31.3 minutes, and subject and two others, 38.9 minutes. 

Puckett (398) received answers to a questionnaire on the length of the 
school day from 104 heads of science departments in high schools. He 
found that the hour at which teachers were required to report in the 
morning varied from 7:15 to 8:40, with the median at 8:10. The time 
at which they were permitted to leave varied from 2:00 to 4:00 with the 
median at 3:30. The total number of clock hours in the building varied 
from 5 hours to 7 hours, 35 minutes, with the median at 6 hours, 57 min- 
utes. The average number of academic class periods per teacher varied 
from four to seven, with the median at five. Free periods per teacher 
varied from none to four, with the median at one. 


Studies of Class Size 


Irwin (390) summarized all studies of class size available in 1932. 
From 1900 to 1932 he found 205 references in the literature to 108 dif- 
ferent investigations of class size. Of the 54 which took into account the 
element of brightness of the pupils, in 29 cases the largest classes ex- 
celled, in 22 cases the small classes, and in 3 cases neither. Fifty-seven 
studies are reported for the college division, in 44 of which large classes 
excelled, and in 13 the small classes. 

Elementary schools—Whitney and Willey (404) reported a study of 
22 experimental classes in Trinidad and 2 in Pueblo, Colorado, in grades 
one to four. The smaller classes included 20 pupils and the larger 40. 
Matched groups were used, each pupil remaining half the time in 4 
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small section and the other half in a large section. The results show a 
difference in percent of gain of about 6 percent in favor of the small 
classes. Differences in gains of individual pupils were also in favor of 
small classes. 

Secondary schools—Davis and Goldizen (382) reported a study in 
junior high-school history taught according to the Morrison unit technic. 
Control groups of 35 showed a small advantage on the first unit; an ex- 
perimental section of 70 showed a small advantage on the second and 
third units. Smith (401) reported a two-year study of a class of 51 con- 
trasted with classes of 20 and 21 in high-school English, with members 
matched on the basis of intelligence, age, and reading ability. No differ- 
ence was found in grammar, punctuation, capitalization, mechanics of 
reading, and composition. Small classes were superior in letter writing 
and library methods, and large classes in spelling, increase of vocabulary, 
knowledge of literature and extent and variety of reading activities. No 
significant differences were found between large and small classes by the 
following: Ewan (383) with groups paired by a standardized test after 
a definite period of instruction; Holy (385) with classes of 38 and 42 
compared with classes of 20 and 27 in high-school English; Brooks (378) 
with classes of 20 and 80 in English composition by the laboratory 
method; Bloomfield (377) paired groups of 30 and 55 in American his- 
tory tested at intervals of two weeks. 

Higher education—Hudelson (387, 388) reported respectively on 73 
and 67 separate experiments at the University of Minnesota in which stu- 
dents were carefully matched in classes ranging from 8 to 336 members, 
with the larger groups from twice to twelve times the size of the smaller. 
In four out of every five experimental units students in the large classes 
excelled those in the smaller. In 50 percent of the units the superiority 
of the large class was statistically significant, while the advantage of the 
small classes was statistically significant in only 5 percent of the units. 
At every intelligence level and at every scholastic level the paired students 
in the large classes have tended to outstrip their equals in the small sec- 
tions. Slight differences in favor of large classes were found by Kirk 
(391) with paired groups of 36 and 70; Remmers (400) with a large 
group of 150 in elementary psychology matched with students in small 
groups of 36 and 40. No differences were found by Raths (399) with a 
large section of 100 and two small sections of 35 in zoology tested on 
acquisition of biological knowledge and ability to use scientific methods; 
Beauchamp (376) with matched sections of 27, 45, and 105 in a course in 
education; and Taylor (402) in sections of 36 and 104 in introductory 
psychology. 

Among the studies listed the following used different technics of instruc- 
tion in the sections of different size, attempting to fit the method to the 
size of the group: Whitney and Willey (404), Taylor (402), Beauchamp 
(376), Raths (399), and Remmers (400). 
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CHAPTER IX 
Teaching Combinations in High Schools 


There were available for this review one nationwide investigation which 
included teaching combinations and one or more studies for each of seven- 
teen different states which were limited to the teaching combinations within 
their respective states. Studies for two other states are listed in the bibli- 
ography but were not available for review. 


General Findings 


More than 1000 different subject combinations were found in Ohio 
by Anderson (407) and 552 were reported for Minnesota by Overn (438). 
The percentages of teachers who were teaching one field only were 23 
for Kansas (414); 29.9 for Iowa (412); 47.5 for Illinois (411); 50 
for new positions in Wisconsin (442); 75 for the north central high 
schools of Michigan (451); 62 for Minnesota (438); and 86 for New 
Jersey (425). In Kansas 50 percent of the teachers had combinations 
which included three or more fields; in Iowa 32.7 percent; in Minne- 
sota 12 percent; and in Illinois 7.5 percent. Teachers of English, mathe- 
matics, industrial arts, and home economics constituted one-half the 
teachers in Woody’s study (451) who were teaching in one field only. An 
inspection of the accompanying tabulation will reveal that the special 
fields were more often taught alone than were the academic fields. 

Twenty-five percent of the group studied by Anderson (407) were teach- 
ing nothing in their major or minor fields of preparation, while Umstattd 
(448) found 16 percent with no classes in their major fields. In the latter 
study, 43 percent of the academic majors and 25 percent of those who had 
majored in the special fields were teaching at least one subject outside 
their fields of concentration, and in Kemp’s California investigation (426) 
33 percent were found to be untrained for a portion of their work. On 
the same point Stum (447) found a percentage of 35. Luker (432) re- 
ported that 14.2 percent of the South Dakota systems had no teacher 
teaching in his major field only, that 18 percent had one teacher teach- 
ing some subjects outside his major and minor fields, 41 percent had two 
such teachers, and 33 percent had three. Ogden (437) stated that 85 
percent of Stanford graduates during their first year of teaching taught in 
the fields of their major and minor preparation, while Anderson (407) 
showed that the percentage teaching in fields of major preparation de- 
creased with experience. 

Hostettler (421) reported only a slight reduction since 1920 in the 
average number of subjects in teaching combinations. As a remedy for 
this condition several investigators (407, 421, 427) recommended cer- 
tification by subject, yet Hagood (417) discovered that the Nebraska 
standard requiring inexperienced teachers to teach only those subjects in 
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which they had had preparation had resulted only in a slight reduction 
in average number of fields taught by them, from 2.29 to 2.11, between 
1927-28 and 1931-32. Luker (432) tabulated causes reported by South 
Dakota school officials for deviation from major and minor fields. 


Teaching Combinations 


The major findings of the investigations on teaching combinations are 
shown in Table 12. For example, it is there revealed that teachers of agri- 
culture taught nothing outside their field in 33 percent of the cases in- 
cluded in Plenzke and Doudna’s study (442) ; in 42 percent in Anderson’s 
study (406); in 60 percent in Doughman’s study (414); and in 79 per- 
cent in Overn’s study (438). (Since each study except Peik’s (440) was 
limited to one state, reference to the bibliography will indicate the state 
to which the percentage applied. Throughout the tabulation the num- 
bers in parentheses refer to the bibliography.) It is further revealed 
that Heiges (419), Peik (440), and Plenzke and Doudna (442) found 
science to be the subject of second dominance in the combinations of 
agriculture teachers who taught other subjects in addition to agriculture, 
while Doughman (414) found industrial arts to be their subject of second 
dominance, and that various investigators found industrial arts (419, 
440), and science (414), to be subjects of third dominance for agricul- 
ture teachers. 

Subjects of second dominance found by three or more investigators 
were science for teachers of agriculture, for teachers of home economics, 
for teachers of industrial arts, for teachers of mathematics, and for teachers 
of social studies; social studies for teachers of commercial education, for 
teachers of education, for teachers of English, and for teachers of physical 
education; history for teachers of English; study hall for teachers of 
English; English for teachers of Latin, for teachers of “modern language,” 
for teachers of music, and for teachers of social studies; and mathematics 
for teachers of science. Subjects of third dominance found by as many as 
three investigators were Latin for teachers of English and social studies 
for teachers of science. 

Certain findings with respect to specific subjects, not revealed in the 
tabulation, are of some significance, although based in each case on only 
one study. Peik’s study (440), in which 52,768 teaching programs were 
analyzed, showed that history, sociology, or economics occurred singly 
or in various permutations as subordinates in 20 percent of the combina- 
tions in which no one of the three subjects was the subject of first domi- 
nance. This percentage for English was 18; for mathematics, 11; and for 
physical science, 10. Commercial arithmetic, commercial law, and com- 
mercial geography, in Beaver’s study (409) were more often linked with 
subjects outside commercial education than with other commercial edu- 
cation subjects, whereas, in the social studies, economics, sociology, and 
civics were more often combined with each other than with any other sub- 
ject. Plenzke and Doudna (442) reported that social studies were assigned 
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TABLE 12.—PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHOSE COMBINATIONS WERE Liy.- 
ITED TO ONE FIELD, AND SUBJECTS OF SECOND AND THIRD DoMINANcE 
in COMBINATIONS NOT LIMITED TO ONE FIELD 





Percent 


Dominant activity with the one 


activity only 


Activity of 
second dominance 


Activity of 
third dominance 





Administration 


Superintendency ... 


Principalship ....... 


.. 38 (411)* 


Both Superintendency 
and Principalship .. 


Agriculture .......... 


Commercial Education... 


0 Ea 


1 The first number refers to the percentage; all numbers in parentheses 


accompanying bibliography. 
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77 (439) 


.. 43 (414) 


37 (414) 


72 (438) 
78 (411) 
86 (442) 
81 (429) 
87 (439) 


.. 7 (414) 


100 (438) 


26 (414) 
30 (408) 


31 (438) 
52 (429) 


44 (439) 
After nine 
years of ex- 
perience, 
44 (438) 


Mathematics (414) 

Science (Physics) 
(411) 

Mathematics (411,435) 

Social Studies (414) 


Mathematics (429) 
Science (412) 


No definite combina- 
tion (409, 421) 
Science (419, 440, 442) 


Industrial arts (414) 


Music (419) 
Industrial arts (440) 


Social Studies (412, 
414, 440) 


Science (432) 
Mathematics (419) 
Scattered (429) 


Social Studies (409, 
414, 424, 440) 
English (417) 


16.7 (412) History (419, 424, 435, 
442, 451) 


Social Studies (409, 
429, 440) 

Study hall (409, 412, 
438) 

Latin (417, 434) 


Foreign languages 


(414) 


Social Studies (414) 
Physics (435) 
Science (414) 
Science (429) 


Mathematics or Social 
Studies (412) 


Industrial arts (419, 


Science (414) 


English (440) 


English (412, 440) 


Mathematics (414,432) 
History (419) 


English (440) 


Mathematics (424) 

English or Mathematics 
(412) 

Social Studies (417) 

Science (414) 


Latin (409, 419, 424, 


429, 438) 
Social Studies (414, 
417) 


Modern language (412, 


440) 
Music (434) 
Library (435) 


Latin or Library (442) 


refer to studies listed in th 
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TaBLE 12.—PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHOSE ComBINATIONS WERE LiIM- 
1TED TO ONE FIELD, AND SUBJECTS OF SECOND AND THIRD DOMINANCE 
in COMBINATIONS NOT LIMITED TO ONE FIELD—(Continued ) 





Dominant activity 


Percent 


with the one 


activity only 


Activity of 
second dominance 


Activity of 
third dominance 





Home Economics........ 


Industrial Arts 


Languages 
French 


German 
Latin 


41 (429) 
45 (414) 
86 (438) 
54 (439) 


32 (429) 
33 (414) 
55 (406) 
59 (411) 
71 (438) 
80 (442) 
67 (439) 


33 (439) 


34 (429) 


“Seldom full 
time” (442) 


Spanish .. 


“French, 


“Modern Language”... 


Mathematics 


Physical Education 


45 (439) 


78 (439) 


15 (406) 
17 (438) 


41 (439) 


57 (414) 
58 (406) 
62 (438) 
77 (429) 
62 (439) 


17 (415) 
31 (414) 


Boys, 50 and 


Girls,64 
(438) 
Health, 5 
(415) 
37 (439) 


Science (409, 412, 414, 
417, 429, 440, 442) 
General Science (411) 


Science (411, 412, 414) 

Mathematics (409, 
440) 

Agriculture and Mathe- 
matics (419) 

Physical education 
(417, 431) 


English (406, 409) 

Latin, English, or 
History (419) 

Latin (419) 

English (406, 417, 429, 
440) 

English, French, or 
History (419) 

English, Social Studies 
or Mathematics (409) 

History (424) 


French, Latin, or Eng- 
lish (419) 

“Another foreign lan- 
guage, or English” 
(442) 

English (412, 424, 440) 


Science (406, 414, 417, 
419, 424, 429, 434, 
435, 440, 442) 

Social Studies (409) 


Rita nn i 
Paes 


English (412, 414, 417, 
424, 440) 
English and Art (419) 


Social Studies (412, 
414, 440) 

Science (417) 

History (419) 


English (414, 440) 

History or English 
(424) 

Social Studies (429) 

Biology (411) 

Science (417, 431) 

Art (440) 

Social Studies (412) 

Physical education 
(411) 


History (419) 
English (424) 
Modern language 


Mathematics (429) 


Latin (440) 

History (424) 

Social Studies or Ad- 
ministration (412) 


Science (409) 

General science (424) 

Commercial education 
(414) 

Social Studies (440) 

History (419) 


Social Studies (412, 
440 


) 
History (424) 


Mathematics (415, 
419) 

Science (440) 

Science or Mathematics 
(412) 

Social Studies (417) 

Industrial arts (414) 
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TABLE 12.—PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHOSE COMBINATIONS WERE Lio. 
ITED TO ONE FIELD, AND SUBJECTS OF SECOND AND THIRD DOMINANCE 
1n COMBINATIONS NOT LIMITED TO ONE FIELD—( Continued ) 





Percent 
with the one 
activity only 


Dominant activity 


Activity of 
second dominance 


Activity of 
third dominance 





. 15 (412, 414) 
43 (411) 
57 (429) 
66 (443) 


Science 


Biological 
Physical 


Social Studies 
History alone 


11.6 (412) 
17 (414) 
(Some studies here did 64 (429) 
not differentiate his- 42 (439) 
tory from the other 
social studies) 


Social Studies (415) 

Science (411) 

Science, Social Studies, 
Mathematics or In- 
dustrial Arts (445) 

English (415) 

Science, Social Studies, 
Music, English, or 
Home Economics 
(445) 

Less often combined 
with any one subject 
than'are men (411) 


Mathematics (409, 411, 
414, 424, 429, 435, 


443) 
English (417) 
Administration (412) 
Mathematics, History, 

or English (419) 
Athletics (434) 
Widespread (442) 
Physical (440) 
Mathematics (440) 


English (424, 451) 

English or Mathematics 
(419) 

Social Studies (442) 

English (409, 411, 440) 

Science (414, 417, 429) 

History (442) 

Study hall (412) 

No standardization 
(423) 


Home Economics (415) 


Studies 
417, 443) 
Mathematics (412,434) 
Physical Education 
(411) 


(409, 


History (440) 
Biological (440) 


Civics and Economics 


(424) 


Science (409) 

Latin or Science (411) 

English (417) 

Mathematics (440) 

Physical education or 
English (412) 





to various teachers regardless of their preparation. Overn (438) found 
a distinct tendency for science teachers and for English teachers to com- 
bine with three or more activities. Beaver (409) reported that teachers 
of English and teachers of social studies in South Dakota carried study 
hall duties more often than did other teachers. According to Plenzke and 
Doudna (442) English was more often taught by beginning teachers than 
was any other subject while Latin was included in more beginners’ loads 
than were all other foreign languages combined. Umstattd (448, 449) found 
that beginning teachers of special subjects more often than . beginning 
teachers of academic branches conducted extra-curriculum activities re- 
lated to their respective fields of major preparation. Practically all be- 
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ginning teachers reported at least one extra-curriculum activity, one-third 
reported two, and one-fifth reported three. 


Comparison of Combinations in Large and Small Schools 


Several investigators (409, 425, 426, 435, 438, 447, 451) found that in 
general the smaller the school, the wider the teaching combination. Briggs 
(412) reported that definite combinations were more often found in large 
than in small schools. Beaver (409) found small schools in which some 
teachers were teaching in as many as six departments. Koos and Woody 
(430) reported that one-fourth of the teachers in Washington schools 
with ten or less teachers taught three subjects and one-seventh taught four, 
whereas only one-eighth of the teachers in schools with more than ten 
teachers taught as many as three subjects. For the three-year high schools 
of Pennsylvania (grades nine, ten, and eleven), Heiges (419) found 
9.1 percent teaching within one field only while 44.1 percent taught in 
three fields, and 6.1 percent taught in four; whereas in the four-year, six- 
year, and senior high schools 71.1 percent taught within one field, 3.3 
percent in three fields, and none in four. 


Statistical Comparisons Made in Studies of 
Teaching Combinations 


In addition to calculating for each field the percentage of teachers with 
combinations limited to that field and to determining for each field the 
fields of second and third dominance, various investigators employed 


other comparisons, some of which were unique. The additional compari- 
sons are listed below with a reference to at least one investigation in 
which each may be found: 


Percentage of teachers with various numbers of subjects for which they are not 
prepared (406, 432) 

Percentage of schools with various numbers of such teachers (432) 

Percentage of teachers teaching various numbers of fields (408) 

Average number of fields in combinations (415) 

Effect of experience upon width of combination (407) 

Reasons why combinations extend beyond fields of major or minor preparation (407, 
432) 

Percentage of occurrence of each subject in combinations in which the given subject 
is not of first dominance (440) 

Inclusion of extra-instructional duties in combinations (409, 414, 448) 

Inclusion of each teacher’s combination over longer period than one year (407, 417, 
437) 

Differentiation of data for sex (415, 420); amount of experience (407, 448); size 
of school as determined by enrolment (411) or number of teachers (422, 430) ; type 
of school (419, 451) ; and new positions (442) 

Degree to which arbitrarily designated groups of “teacher-positions” are mutually 
exclusive (438) 

Use of state department records as basis of study or as supplementary data (411, 
432, 438) 

Use of reported vacancies as source of combinations desired (434) 

Comparisons with other states (421, 427) and with studies conducted during an 
earlier period (433). 
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CHAPTER X 
The Health of the Teacher 


Derive the last three years, emphasis has been given to the mental health 
of the teacher. Patry (467, 468) discussed both the positive and negative 
aspects of personal growth. Mason (462) presented seven hundred case 
studies of maladjusted teachers. Bassett (453) and Burnham (454) con- 
fined their consideration to the effect of the ill-adjusted teacher on the 
pupils. Other sources dealing adequately with some phase of mental health 
included the writings of Plant (470), Zachry (484), Thom (477), Andress 
(452), and Rawson (471). 

Trusler and Brown (479) presented an excellent paper on the responsi- 
bility of teacher-training institutions for the health of the teacher. Town- 
send (478), Kahrs (458), and Zachry (485) offered additional informa. 
tion on the same topic. 

The few reports on the teacher’s physical health during the last three 
years were exceedingly valuable. An issue of Child Welfare (475) pre- 
sented a concise and workable set of rules for healthful living. Wilkes 
(482) and Whitcomb (481) also suggested positive means of improving 
the health of the teacher. Mealey (463) reviewed problems in health that 
had been referred by persons identified with teacher-training institutions 
to the American Child Health Association. Ten thousand queries were 
tabulated to determine the nature of the problems. The annual report of 
the Teachers’ Health Service of the Board of Education, Los Angeles, 
California (460) listed definite measures which have been taken within 
the last year to improve the health of the teacher. Rex (472) outlined 
a successful teacher recreation program that had been carried out in 
Toledo, Ohio. Onstead (466), Connor (455), and Hicks (456) presented 
statistics of the causes of teacher illness. Staffelbach and McDonald (473) 
collected data on activities which were participated in by teachers during 
college and after graduation, and correlated the results with types and 
prevalence of disease. The problem of the absent teacher was studied by 
Van Eman (480) and Kuhlmann (459). The Research Division of the 
National Education Association (465) reviewed the situation regarding 
leaves of absence and salary adjustments. 


Responsibility of Teacher-Training Institutions 


Although it is recognized that the health of the teacher is of first impor- 
tance, little is known about it. “The foundation of good health in the 
teacher must be laid in her own school days” (458). All agree that the 
solution to the problem of the health of the teacher rests with the training 
school, “Training institutions must accept the task of inducing health into 
future teachers. The teacher is not just an instructor in subjects but an 
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influence in the lives of the children” (458). Townsend (478) suggested 
a selected personnel of prospective teachers and a sound school environ- 
ment and proposed that a new profession of teaching be encouraged, which 
would recognize the importance of a well-integrated personality, and of 
the business of living. Only 63 percent of the teachers colleges studied by 
Trusler and Brown (479) mentioned the physical condition of their 
prospective candidates, showing that the emphasis is insufficient. 


Health Ratings 


Connor’s study (455) of the deaths of 1735 teachers in Ohio in the last 
decade found that the death rate was considerably lower than for the 
general population, 3.4 per 1000 in contrast to 11.8 per 1000. Pulmonary 
tuberculosis caused over 9 percent of the total deaths. Cancer caused twice 
as many deaths as in the general population. Onstead (466) found that of 
225 teachers of Defiance, Henry, and Williams Counties, Ohio, 68 percent 
of all illness was of a pulmonary nature. With the exception of smallpox 
vaccinations few health protective measures were taken. Only 28 percent 
of the total number had yearly dental examinations. An indeterminate 
amount of sickness was caused by worries, which according to question- 
naires were listed in order of their importance as financial, pupils, and 
tenure of office. A study by Hicks (456) of 602 cases of absence of teachers 
revealed that respiratory troubles caused the majority of illnesses with 
indigestion and nervous disorders ranking next. “The economic depression 
has caused increased illness among teachers” because of “jeopardized posi- 
tions . . . increased teaching loads . . . increased financial strain . . . 
and the removal of the sick leave” (461). The causes of the most prevalent 
types of disorders among teachers were traced by Staffelbach and McDon- 
ald (473) largely to the necessarily sedentary nature of the occupation. 
Among the teachers studied by Onstead (466) only 37 percent engaged in 
recreational outdoor activities, 55 percent spent the hours from four to six 
in the afternoon in the schoolroom, and most of them spent their vacations 
in summer school. 


Mental Health 


That the mental health of the teacher is a real problem is shown by Hicks’s 
report (456) on 602 teachers in which only 339 were listed as normal, 132 
were definitely psychopathic, and 131 showed psychopathic tendencies. 
More than 11 percent of the number had had nervous breakdowns. Mason 
(462) studied 700 teachers so maladjusted to social life that they were 
admitted to hospitals as mental patients. The teachers had been committed 
to hospitals at an earlier age than the general population, and the single 
teachers were more subject to mental ills than those who were married. 
Many articles have been written on both the positive and negative aspects 
of mental health. Patry (467, 468) lists some of the shortcomings in 
respect to mental health, as “self-centeredness, self-satisfaction, mental 
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dishonesty, lack of a sympathetic and friendly attitude, moodiness, sar- 
casm.” He defined mental health as an individual’s ability to adjust to life 
with satisfaction, success, and happiness. He listed the guideposts for 
achieving this step as “healthy bodies, ability to face facts, a well-balanced 
program of sleep, work, and play, a sense of humor, capability of keeping 
ambition and imagination within realms of reality.” A slightly different 
attitude was taken by Burnham (454), who stated that the teacher may 
improve mental health by realizing the social value of the work, develop.- 
ing wholesome interests, and studying mental hygiene through the class- 
room pupils. Not only is mental health desirable for the teacher as an 
individual but it is indispensable for the teacher as a member of the pro- 
fession. Thom (477) stated: “The teacher of the young child is in a 
strategic position, behavior patterns are still in formation and the mind 
is plastic. . . . Teacher knowledge means understanding and meeting the 
children’s problems.” 


Improvement of Health Standards 


The American Child Health Association (463) studied 10,000 requests 
for health information filed during the last four years. The results showed 
an intensive and extensive interest in health education. A diminishing 
demand for information about height-weight standards was noted with 
an increasing interest in individual growth. The majority of the requests 
concerned municipal problems relating to health, the correlation of health 
with academic subjects, child care, nutrition, adult activities, and specific 
units of health work. Many articles suggest habits and rules of living which 
would improve the teacher’s health. Diet, sleep, exercise, and mental health 
suggestions are included. The teachers in the Los Angeles public schools 
are given the benefit of a Teachers’ Health Service and cooperating clinics, 
in which they are checked throughout their service and given the oppor- 
tunity to correct all remedial defects (460). Recreation classes were or- 
ganized for the teachers of Toledo, Ohio, by the Department of Physical 
Education. Concerning this program, Rex (472) reported, “In a two-year 
period 500 out of the total number of teachers, which is approximately 
1500, participated in the program.” 


The Absent Teacher 


Kuhlmann (459) studied the attitudes of government, business, industry, 
and school systems toward the absent employee. The results showed that 
teachers had less liberal absentee allowances than did other workers. The 
general tendency seemed to be that the more liberal the time allowances. 
the greater number of absences. Van Eman (480) found that in the public 
schools of Columbus, Ohio, 38 percent of the teachers’ absences is due to 
sickness. The number increases from September until February, when it 
declines rapidly, only to rise again in May and decrease in June. Pence 
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sar- (469) reported that personal illness causes the greater percentage of ab- 
life sence. The Research Division of the National Education Association (465) 
for summarized certain data on the provision for the classes of the absent 
red teacher, salary adjustments, leaves of absence, and related matters. The 
ing report recommended that the teacher’s ill health be reduced to a minimum 
ent through physical examinations and adjusted environmental factors. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Teachers’ Salaries 


Teacters’ salaries and salary scheduling have received much attention 
from students of education during the past three or four years. Numerous 
articles have been written in this field and several research studies com- 
pleted. No significant discoveries have been made, however. The chief con- 
tribution of research has been the clarification of the issues involved in 
the determination of salaries and the formulation of salary schedules, 
together with the improvement of old technics. 


Theories of Salary Determination 


Dix (503) questioned the whole current theory of salary determination 
and attempted to apply Pigou’s criteria of a fair wage to the salaries of 
teachers. He made an exhaustive study of the intelligence of teachers and 
then made comparisons with other groups of workers. He showed that 
teachers in service are found almost altogether in the upper half of the 
range of intelligence of the population as a whole. He found also that 
the mean intelligence of teachers with two years or more of training beyond 
high school was 1.38 standard deviations above the mean of the general 
population. Dix then proceeded on the assumption that income should be 
distributed among individuals in accordance with their natural ability and 
arrived at a basic salary for teachers which was markedly above the pres- 
ent average. The author points out the futility of properly adjusting 
the teacher to the economic situation without taking into account all other 
occupations. His contribution lies chiefly in the method which he proposes 
for attacking the problem of wages. 

Eells (507), in a comprehensive study of salaries and cost of living, 
demonstrated the fallacy of using the cost of living index of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in determining the adequacy of teachers’ sal- 
aries. He examined the weights allotted to the various items in this index 
and concluded that working men and teachers differ radically in the com- 
position of their budgets. He emphasized the fact that the item “miscella- 
neous” was much more significant in the case of teachers than of laborers. 
Eells also concluded that teachers’ salaries in 1913 were inadequate and 
therefore the indiscriminate use of this date as a basic year for comparative 
purposes was indefensible. 

Elsbree (509) made studies of teachers’ salaries. 

Morrison’s discussion (532) of the compensation of school employees 
is probably the most profound treatment of this subject to date. He dealt 
chiefly with the economics of wages and salaries and only touched upon 
the local problems involved in formulating a salary schedule. One of his 
most challenging recommendations is the payment of teachers by the 
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state. He argued that teachers should be classed as civil servants and should 
be treated as such. 

Bartlett and Neel (488) studied compensation in the professions and 
developed some interesting criteria for wage payment. This study contains 
one of the best discussions of the advantages and disadvantages of salary 
schedules that is to be found anywhere. 

Butsch (492) analyzed the trends in the purchasing power of teachers’ 
salaries from 1841-1930. The chief contribution of this study is that it 
brings the work of Burgess and Douglas up to date. Butsch also questioned 
some of the conclusions reached by Eells (507) in his study of teachers’ 
salaries and the cost of living. He pointed out what he deemed to be some 
of the weaknesses in the Teacher’s Index which Eells had developed and 
suggested certain modifications. Butsch also maintained that a 20 percent 
reduction in salary in 1932 would still result in purchasing power as high 
as in 1927. 


Relations between Salaries and Other Factors 


Hinson (518) made a statistical study of the relationship between such 
factors as age, training, experience, and tenure of teachers and the salaries 
of high-school teachers in Florida. The conclusions were based upon facts 
analyzed for two separate years, 1923-24 and 1930-31. The findings indi- 
cated that training was the most important factor in producing high salaries; 
that age was relatively unimportant; that experience was insignificant in 
one set of data and important in the other; and that tenure was of some 
significance. 

Shaw’s findings (551) in Oklahoma differed in some respects from those 
reported by Hinson. Whereas amount of training was an important factor 
in determining salary in Florida, Shaw concluded that it was relatively 
insignificant in Oklahoma. In the matter of experience and tenure of posi- 
tion the conclusions reached by Shaw and Hinson are in fairly close 
agreement. 


Analyses of Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Schedules 


Young (562) studied the administration of merit-type salary schedules 
in fifty-nine cities. He listed twelve “justifiable” practices and sixteen “un- 
justifiable” ones which he found in his study. He concluded that current 
methods of measuring teaching efficiency are largely subjective, with a 
low degree of reliability. In 68 percent of the cities two officials rated 
each teacher. Fifty-three percent of the cities rated each teacher at least 
twice a year. The proportion of teachers rated excellent was unduly large, 
only 19 percent of the cities studied approaching the normal probability 
curve in the number of teachers rated into each merit group. The author 
did not attempt to answer the question of whether or not merit-rating 
should be employed. He assumed that since merit-rating is in operation 
in many communities, it is important that it be properly administered 
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and suggested principles to guide the superintendent who wants to use it. 

Bowles (489) made an intensive case study of the operation and effects 
of a single salary schedule in Newport News, Virginia. He compared this 
city with another of approximately the same size which had the usual type 
of salary schedule. He concluded that the single salary schedule had a 
favorable influence on the composition and qualifications of the teaching 
corps. The amount of preparation, the additional training secured while 
in service, and the amount of experience of teachers in Newport News was 
markedly greater, on the average, than for teachers in other comparable 
cities having the usual type of salary schedule. Bowles also discovered 
that the cost of instruction in Newport News did not increase more rapid) 
than in comparable cities using the usual type of schedules. 

Munzenmayer (533) made a detailed study of teachers’ salaries in Ohio 
and recommended a state salary schedule based upon training and experi- 
ence. Through a special correlation and regression technic he computed 
the relative influence of training and experience on teachers’ salaries in 
Chio and used these findings as a basis for a statewide schedule. He then 
modified his results somewhat to meet the principles underlying salar) 
schedule construction. 

Munzenmayer divided teachers into five experience groups and proposed 
annual increments as follows: 


1. For the first 4 (1-4) years—$36 per year 

2. For the next 8 (5-12) years—$18 per year 

3. For the next 9 (13-21) years—$12 per year 

4. For the next 8 (22-29) years—$9 per year 

5. For the next 6 (30-35) years and more—$7 per year. 


In the matter of training he took into consideration the difference in 
the cost of andergraduate and graduate study and proposed an increase 
in salary of $120 for each year of undergraduate training and $160 for 
each year of graduate work up to a total of six years. These increments 
for experience and training were to be added to the minimum salary of 
$800 implied in the present state law. 

Elsbree (509) wrote a book covering the whole field of teachers’ sal- 
aries. He estimated the ultimate cost of various salary schedules. 

The National Education Association (534 through 544) has continued to 
publish biennial studies of teachers’ salaries and has devoted considerable 
attention to salaries and salary schedules in the Research Bulletins. 

Several comprehensive studies of salaries in individual school systems 
have been made since 1930. Among the most important of these are the 
studies in Fresno, California (506), Cleveland, Ohio (520), Los Angeles, 
California (513), Springfield, Massachusetts (550), and Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The technics employed in these studies are for the most part similar 
in character to those commonly used in recent salary studies. 
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Other Studies 


From the angle of state salary legislation Spencer's study it 
significant. He analyzed the state laws from 1903 to 1929. He found be nt 
twenty-eight states have laws affecting teachers salaries, eight of whic 
have established minimum salaries for teachers while five have laws ah 
lating the maximum salary. Spencer also provided a technic by whic a 
state salary schedule based upon the “definition of the state prong 
program for teacher experience and preparation might be —_— : in 
Florida. He demonstrated also the application of Harry’s cost of living 
technic for making corrections to the minimum salary schedules. 

Numerous other studies have been made during the period covered : 
this volume. Most of them, however, can scarcely be classified as spre 
studies and were not deemed of sufficient importance to be included in a 
discussion. Many of those omitted above will be found in the bibliography 
included for this chapter. 














CHAPTER XII 


Tenure of Teachers 


Tenure is a subject which many educators have discussed, but few have 
studied. During the two decades which followed the passage of the first 
state tenure law in 1910 the principles underlying tenure legislation were 
accepted or rejected largely on the basis of subjective opinion. Although 
the National Education Association’s Committee of One Hundred on 
Teacher Tenure assembled considerable data on tenure legislation between 
1920 and 1930, the conclusions drawn from its earlier studies were too 
frequently based upon insufficient data or were so obviously biased as to 
arouse the suspicions of the careful student of education. A further limit- 
ing factor to scientific investigation in this field during the period men- 
tioned was the relatively brief experience which the various states con- 


sidered had had with tenure. 


State Tenure Laws 


The first significant study of the effects of a tenure law on the profession 
was made by Holmstedt (578) in 1930. He made certain comparisons 
between the teaching personnel in New Jersey, a state which had had a 
tenure law since 1910, and that in Connecticut, where no tenure pro- 
visions existed. Holmstedt studied the amount and rate of teacher turnover 
in the two states; the rate of dismissal and the time when it occurred; the 
interest shown by teachers in professional improvement; and the attitudes 
of teachers, administrators, and presidents of boards of education toward 
tenure. 

His conclusions are interesting and in many instances are contrary to 
the claims advanced both by the advocates of tenure and by its opponents. 
He found that the New Jersey tenure law apparently did not reduce the 
amount of dismissal to any marked degree. However, the introduction of 
tenure, with its three-year probationary period seems to have changed 
the time when dismissals occur. In New Jersey 60 percent of the dismissals 
took place during the teacher’s first year of service as opposed to 44 per- 
cent in Connecticut. When the dismissals for the first three years were 
totaled, it was found that 93 percent of all dismissals in New Jersey took 
place during the probationary period. The comparable percentage for 
Connecticut was 75. 

Holmstedt also concluded that the difference in the rate of teacher turn- 
over between Connecticut and New Jersey was not large enough to be of 
much practical significance in individual school systems. He did point 
out, however, that the New Jersey law has had some effect in stabilizing 
the teaching staff when the state is considered as a whole. No evidence was 
found to show that tenure causes decreased interest in professional im- 
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provement. On the contrary, when training in service, professional read- 
ing, and travel were considered, the New Jersey teachers proved to be just 
as alert professionally as teachers in Connecticut. 

The most annoying problem confronting New Jersey schoolboards, 
according to Holmstedt, is the removal of unsatisfactory teachers. Both 
teachers and administrators in New Jersey, however, favor the tenure law, 
whereas schoolboard presidents rather generally oppose it. 

Scott (591) made a critical study of the historical, legal, operative, 
and comparative aspects of indefinite teacher tenure. This study is both 
philosophical and analytical and its chief contribution consists of a clarifi- 
cation of the issues underlying indefinite tenure for teachers and sugges- 
tions for tenure and related legislation. The author pointed out the close 
relationship between tenure and civil service, revealed the results of an 
exhaustive study of appeal cases, and showed how the various tenure laws 
have operated. Teacher tenure in six European countries was compared 
with similar provisions and conditions in American states having indefinite 
tenure laws. This analysis showed that European practice differs consid- 
erably from practice in the United States. European nations have patently 
established more safeguards in the field of personnel regulations than have 
we in this country; furthermore, they require more training for teaching; 
their central authorities exercise more control in the selection and appoint- 
ment of teachers, and transfers are more easily made than is the case in 
the United States. Scott recommended that tenure legislation be accom- 
panied by high certification requirements, pension and retirement pro- 
visions, minimum salary laws, and a relatively large administrative unit. 
He emphasized also the need of a flexible probationary period and care- 
fully conceived disciplinary regulations including a scale of penalties. 

Campbell (567) found that the tenure law in Indiana had slightly 
increased the tenure of teachers. Hunter (579) collected the opinions of 
1400 California teachers regarding the tenure law in that state. Sixty- 
seven percent favored some modification in the law and 66 percent favored 
permission to appeal to some authority other than the civil courts. 


Turnover of Teachers 


Shambaugh (592) studied the turnover of teachers in five typical 
counties in California for the years 1913-14, 1919-20, 1926-27, and 
1927-28. He found that whereas 15.3 percent of the total personnel left 
their positions in 1913-14 and 17.5 percent dropped out in 1919-20, only 
12.9 percent left in 1926-27 and 12.4 percent in 1927-28. Shambaugh also 
reported that the rate of turnover for 1927-28 ranged from 11.4 percent 
in schools having twenty or more teachers to 36 percent in schools with 
less than four teachers. 

The Tenure Committee of the California Teachers Association (566) 
studied the effects of the 1927 tenure law on teacher turnover in fifty- 
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eight counties in California. The committee was primarily concerned 
with conditions in the smaller schools. The study covered a six-year 
period, the three years just prior to the passage of the law and the three 
years immediately following it. From an average of 38.7 percent in schools 
of eight or less teachers before the tenure act the rate of turnover fell to 
33.9 percent during the three years after its enactment. Whether or not 
this difference is statistically significant is not explained in the study. 

Strang (593) investigated 546 cases of teachers and others engaged in 
educational work to discover whether or not it pays to change positions. 
Among other factors she considered age, salary last received, and number 
of changes made. The results are not very conclusive and throw little if 
any light on the question of whether or not it is financially advantageous 
to change positions frequently or to remain in one job for a long period 
of time. 

Van Houten (596) studied the relationship between the length of 
teaching service of more than 16,000 Pennsylvania high-school teachers 
and such factors as sex, marital status, class of school district, type and 
amount of training, number of dependents, parental occupation, and 
residence. Some of his most important findings are that women give 
longer service than men; that tenure in general in Pennsylvania is increas. 
ing; that teachers remain in service longer in large centers than in the 
smaller areas; that the longest service is found where the salaries are 
greatest; that junior high-school teachers show the longest service; that 
non-college graduates serve longer than college graduates; and that 
teachers of single subjects teach longer on the average than those having 
subject combination. Van Houten also analyzed the causes of teacher 
turnover. In general his findings correspond closely with those reported 
by Elsbree for New York state. “Higher salary” accounted for 18.12 per- 
cent of the total withdrawals for all districts in Pennsylvania for the 
year 1927-28. Then follow in order “marriage” with 17.3 percent, “dis- 
missal” with 12.85 percent, “opportunity for advancement” with 8.75 
percent, and “to be near home” with 8.04 percent. 


Length of Teaching Experience 


Overn (583) examined the professional histories of 1036 teachers in 
Minnesota who began their teaching in 1919-20. He traced them for a 
nine-year period. At the end of the first year 500 or approximately 50 
percent of these teachers had left teaching. At the end of the ninth year 
only 45 (4 percent) of the 1036 teachers who began teaching in Minnesota 
in 1919-20 remained in the profession. Gaumnitz (574) studied the status 
of teachers and principals in the rural schools of the United States. He 
found that approximately one-fourth of all the white teachers in one-room 
schools had been in the profession one year or less and that the median 
experience for this group was only two years and six months. Teachers 
in two- and three-teacher schools were somewhat more experienced, 
although the turnover was still exceedingly high. 
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CHAPTER Xilil 
Pensions and Retirement Pay 


Philosophy—Social and Economic 


Parrcuett (630) based the social philosophy of pensions for profes- 
sional groups upon both economic and social considerations. He held 
that a pension system based on charity cannot be defended. The American 
Federation of Teachers (603) went on record in 1932 as believing that 
society is obligated to provide teachers with adequate and secure pensions. 


Benefits and Advantages 


The benefits to be derived from a retirement system for teachers were 
stated by Wirsig (640) as follows: (a) the retirement system automatically 
removes from the profession teachers who have become less efficient 
through age or disability; (b) it encourages individuals of exceptional 
ability to enter and remain in the profession; (c) it fosters higher teach- 
ing efficiency by eliminating teachers’ worries about their economic wel- 
fare; and (d) it will aid in stabilizing the profession. Norton (627), in 
an address to a legislative committee in Texas, added that a retirement 
system contributed to greater school efficiency by providing a business- 
like plan for eliminating teachers incapacitated because of age or physical 
disability and by keeping open the paths of promotion. 


Fundamental Principles 


Cooke (610) and Graves (617) gave comprehensive lists of principles 
to be observed in setting up a teachers’ retirement system. The Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the National Education Association (625) 
reported a comprehensive summary of the important principles of organ- 
izing state and local systems. The data were based upon a review of the 
literature on the subject and upon reports of the activities of 38 state and 
343 local retirement systems. The study as reported is very similar to 
that found in the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association 
for November 1930, and in many instances is almost an exact duplicate 
of it. It appears from a review of the literature that these two reports have 
had a profound effect in establishing the correct principles for a retire- 
ment system. 

A survey of the literature gives the following list of eighteen principles 
mentioned by one or more writers: 


(1) Membership should be optional for those teaching previous to the enactment of 
the retirement law, but should be compulsory for new teachers (610, 638). (2) Retire- 
ment rules should provide for the retention of efficient teachers and for their retire- 
ment when old age or disability makes satisfactory service no longer possible (610, 
638). (3) The contributions of the teacher and the public should be approximately 
equal (610, 623, 634, 638). (4) The amounts to be paid by the teacher and by the 
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public should be stated in the organic act creating the retirement system (610). 
(5) The teacher’s and the state’s contributions should be made regularly and con. 
currently during the period of service (610). (6) An individual account for each 
teacher should be kept (610). (7) The retirement system should be on a sound 
reserve basis (610, 634). (8) Periodic actuarial investigation should be made of the 
system (610). (9) A retirement allowance should be made for disability after 
reasonable period of service (610). (10) The teacher’s accumulated deposits should 
be returnable upon withdrawal or death prior to retirement (610). (11) The teacher 
should be allowed to elect the manner in which he will receive the benefits (610). 
(12) Credit should be allowed for service prior to the enactment of retirement legis. 
lation (610). (13) The teacher’s rights under previous retirement systems should be 
guaranteed when the system is altered (610). (14) Provision for reciprocal or co- 
operative relations between states should be made with reference to retirement 
systems for teachers (610). (15) The retirement board should be representative 
(610, 638). (16) A teacher should be required to fulfill certain minimum age or 
service conditions before he may qualify for regular retirement benefits (610). 
(17) An age for compulsory superannuation retirement should be set up (610). 
(18) The teacher’s deposit to the retirement system should be expressed as a per 
centage of salary (610). 


State Retirement Systems 


A report submitted to the Michigan Education Association (612) gave 
the data reported in Table 13. 


TABLE 13.—DaTA ON THE MICHIGAN TEACHER’S RETIREMENT SYSTEM (612) 








1917-18 1931-32 
Number retired .... Sree 48 85 
Number of refunds. ...... a wap ee 7 1433 
Total annual income....... sf $56,711.70 $439,973.2] 
Total annual disbursements... 6,108.36 350,515.78 
Net annual income...... 50,531.34 89,457.43 
Total assets ne + ; 


451,543.14 





From 1917 to 1931 the sum of $1,058,081.93 was disbursed. However. 
in the light of this report, which indicated that the system had some of 
the features of a sound retirement system, a report of a commission ap- 
pointed by the governor indicated in 1931 a deficiency of $14,000,000 
(636). The answers to many questions covering the retirement system in 
Michigan indicated that it was unscientific (604). Menge (624) stated 
that the system in Michigan was actuarially unsound and that the law did 
not recognize prior service liability. 

Marsh (622) compared the ratio of the percentage of disbursements to 
receipts in the Washington statewide system with that in the local sys. 
tems for the years 1930 and 1931. He found that for the state in 1930 
the ratio was 75.4, while in 193] it was 93.2, or an increase of 17.8 
percent. For the local systems in 1930 it was 68.2 percent and 74.4 percent 
in 1931, or an increase of 6.2 percent. Cole (609) pointed out that the 
state of Washington did not contribute to the state retirement fund and 
that the system was actuarially unsound. 

An article (628) concerning the teacher retirement fund of Minnesota 
under the 1931 law indicated that members paid 5 percent of their salaries 
annually (provided the salary did not exceed $2000), the state dupli- 
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cating earned annuities. Membership was compulsory for teachers enter- 
ing the profession. The public’s contribution was made from the sale of 
tax certificates. The law provided for disability after 15 years of service 
and covered public school teachers, state teachers colleges, county super- 
intendents, and members of the staff of the state department of education 
(637). The Minnesota law was the first to be successfully modified in 
the United States. 

Kinneman’s discussion (618) of the retirement law of Illinois indicated 
that it is actuarially unsound and provides no guarantee that money paid 
in after the fifteenth year can be recovered. 

In a series of three brief articles concerning the Pennsylvania system, 
Baish (605) pointed out among other things that present employees, 
who were not then members, could not become members, but that teachers 
withdrawing from the system can reenter any time within five years after 
withdrawal. Membership is compulsory in the Pennsylvania system for 
all entering the profession, and includes teachers, county superintendents, 
and state college staffs. 

An article in School and Society (633) stated that the retirement sys- 
tem for teachers in Virginia was actuarially unsound. Since 1908 the 
teachers of this state contributed to the retirement fund $3,000,000 includ- 
ing interest, by paying into the fund one percent of their salaries against 
the state’s annual contribution of $5000. This resulted in a depletion of 
all funds by 1930 with 17,000 members and 1022 teachers on the retired 
list. Three deficits occurred within the life of the law (639). The state, 
however, confirmed its obligation by making additional appropriations 
when necessary to pay full annuities provided by law. 

Answers to questions concerning the Wisconsin system (632) indicated 
25 years of service required for retirement; credit received for teaching 
outside the state; joint contributions; optional payments; and in case 
of death before retirement age the beneficiary receives full deposits plus 
the state’s contributions with interest. The soundness of the system was 
not indicated. The system appears to be conservative in not admitting 
teachers until they are 25 years of age and too generous in allowing re- 
tirement at the age of 50 years, or after 25 years of service. 

By way of summary of this section it is indicated that the northern states 
are fairly well committed to the idea of statewide retirement systems for 
teachers, while the southern states are not. This appears to parallel the 
modernizing of state school systems. Pritchett (630) indicated that the 
most balanced of the state systems was perhaps that of Vermont. No 
public school teachers’ retirement system can be regarded as ideal, and 
every system now in operation imposes compromises. The weaknesses and 
unfortunate circumstances of some of the systems should not obscure the 
fact that statewide systems are constantly becoming more sound. This is 
exemplified by legislative modification as in Minnesota and by scientific 
studies resulting in proposed legislation as was the case in Louisiana in 


1932 (621). 
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General Status of Retirement Systems 


Pyrtle (631) reported that twenty-two states and the District of Colum. 
bia had statewide retirement systems in 1931. Eleven other states had laws 
which applied to certain cities, and sixteen others were working toward 
statewide retirement legislation. This indicated, nationally, the attitude 
of teachers and the public on the subject of retirement pay for teachers. 
The states and territories reported by the National Education Association 
(625) as having statewide retirement systems in 1931 were as follows: 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Qhio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Panama Canal Zone, Philippine Islands, and Puerto Rico. In 1930 re. 
tirement funds included 60 percent of the 854,000 elementary- and sec. 
ondary-school teachers. Local systems numbered 57. 

Carr (608) showed the estimated number of teachers eligible for mem. 
bership in the retirement systems that existed in 1928. A review of his 
data is given in Table 14. The total number of teachers in the United 
States was 916,000 in 1928, 60 percent of whom were covered by some 
types of retirement pay. 


TABLE 14.—EXTENT OF TEACHER RETIREMENT SysTEMS (608) 





Percent of total 





Units administering Number of Number of teachers eligible covered by 
retirement systems systems employed each type of system 
aS ee ee eee 22 427,629 76.29 
(A eee i 95,928 17.11 

MN os dd cee ucweee bakes ies 5 5,580 94 

Be eee 6 35,931 6.41 

| RU ER ae 89 560,496 100.00 





Current Legislation 


In 1931, Force (615) reported that of the twenty-three states operating 
teacher retirement systems, sixteen had bills under consideration in 1931. 
Teacher retirement became an issue in 70 percent of the states. In 1933, 
Force (614) brought up to date the 1931 statement concerning current 
legislation. She showed that in nineteen states and Hawaii sixty-two re- 
tirement proposals were introduced during 1932-33, of which twenty-one 
were passed, and approved. Attempts were made in 1933 to repeal three 
statewide teacher retirement laws, all of which failed. 


Teachers’ Preferences in a Retirement System 


In 1932 Cooke (611), by means of a questionnaire, studied the pref- 
erences of approximately 10,000 teachers and administrative officers, in 
forty-four states, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, regarding a dozen issues in 
teacher retirement. Seventy percent of the group believed membership 
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should be optional for those teaching prior to the enactment of the 
retirement law, while 30 percent believed that membership should be 
required of such teachers. Sixty-four percent of the teachers believed 
membership should be required of new teachers, while 36 percent thought 
membership should be optional for new teachers. The average amount 
for a desirable retirement allowance, as indicated by the teachers, is 
$626.65. Eleven percent of the teachers thought that the entire cost of the 
retirement system should be paid by the teachers themselves, while 89 
percent believed that the state should pay approximately half the cost. 
The teachers indicated that 50 percent of the members of the retirement 
board should be teachers; that an average of 23 years of service should be 
required before a teacher should be eligible for retirement. They gave 
56 years of age as a desirable retirement age. Forty-two percent of the 
teachers favored compulsory superannuation retirement, fixing the com- 
pulsory retirement age at 60 years. Fifty-eight percent of the teachers, how- 
ever, did not favor a compulsory retirement age for teachers. Where it 
is impossible to secure a teacher-retirement system by legislative enactment, 
71 percent of the teachers favored group insurance, while 29 percent 
opposed such insurance. Eighty-three percent of the teachers favored 
federal aid for teachers’ retirement systems, while 17 percent opposed 
such aid. Twelve percent favored a flat-rate plan of payment, namely, 
an average of approximately $85 per year for each teacher. Eighty-eight 
percent favored a step-rate plan of payment, namely, approximately 
5 percent of the teacher’s salary. 


Some Current Practices in Retirement Systems 


Smith’s study (635) in 1932 indicated that in a few cases membership 
in statewide retirement systems included all state-supported institutions. 
Retirement was compulsory in nine states at the age of seventy. Flat bene- 
fits were paid in thirty-one state and local systems. In six states permanent 
homes for aged teachers had either been established or had been under 
consideration. Smith pointed out that the average retirement allowance 
for 1849 retired, certificated teachers in Pennsylvania in 1932 was for 
men, $632; for women, $687; and was for all, $666—or 51 percent of 
average final active salary of $1302. Significant data are not available 
with which to depict adequately the status of the retired teachers. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association (626) 
made a comparative study of flat-rate and percent-of-salary retirement sys- 
tems in 1931. Seven states, namely, California, Illinois, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nevada, and Washington, operated under the flat-rate 
plan, while 19 others (including Alaska, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii ) operated under the percent-of-salary plan. Contrasting features 
of the two plans are indicated in Table 15. 
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TABLE 15.—CONTRASTING FEATURES OF Two Types OF RETIREMENT 
SysTEMs (626) 





Type of retirement system 








: : Flat-rate Percent-of-salary 

Points of Comparison (Indiana) (Massachusetts ) 
Teacher’s age on entrance....... Fates ie ... 2] years 21 years 
Years of service before retirement.................. 40 years 39 years 
PN en ee ee en ee oe 61 years 60 years 
Active salary, first year......... AO $1200.00 
Active salary, second year...... ata eka 1050.00 1300.00 
Maximum active salary.................. coseseee 270000 2000.00 
Deposit, first year.............. Mas ee 34.89 60.00 
Deposit, second year.......:.......... oh. eetularate: 34.89 65.00 
eee ween? 2. N.S 34.89 100.00 
EM OI acti ac uitides'abeeremwa'seieen «sleds 34.89 100.00 
Total amount deposited eee fF 2820.00 





Force (613), in 1932, reported that of over 600,000 enrolments in re- 
tirement systems, 300,000 were then active members. The average service 
age for retirement varied from before sixty to as late as eighty. For disabil- 
ity allowances the average ranged from 32 to 60 years. In general, allow- 
ances for age or service did not exceed $1000 for state systems, or $800 
for local systems, and for disability they did not exceed $800 in either. 
In no system was the average allowance more than one-half the active 
salary, and for disability it was approximately one-third. 


Income Taxes and Pensions 


In 1930 Patterson (629) submitted five problems concerning federal 
income taxes on pensions and annuities to the general counsel of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for rulings. The counsel held that: (a) retir- 
ing allowances granted to teachers by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching were held to be gifts—not taxable; (b) amounts 
paid by the Carnegie Corporation under contracts made with the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association were not taxable; (c) under the 
Columbia type both the amount paid by the university (5 percent of 
salary) and the professor (5 percent of own salary) were taxable income 
when paid into the Annuity Association; (d) under the Harvard plan 
the teacher’s contribution of 5 percent is taxable income, but the uni- 
versity’s contribution is not taxable; (e) annuity payments received by 
the annuitant will not be taxable to him until the aggregate payments 
exceed the aggregate contributions. 


Retirement Plans in Universities and Colleges 


In a general discussion of the retiring university professor, Freeman 
(616) suggested a readjustment of administrative principles within the 
institutions of higher learning. Lindsay and Holland (620) pointed out 
that Mr. Carnegie gave, through the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
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ment of Teaching, $16,250,000 to provide retiring pensions to those who 
are eligible. In 1930 there were 777 associate-member institutions of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The Report of 
the President and Treasurer (606) indicated that life annuities totaling 
$76,238 per year were being paid to 151 persons and that the maximum 
insurance had been fixed at $50,000. The average age for beginning allow- 
ances between 1906 and 1930 was 68.51 years, and the average allow- 
ance granted to 897 teachers on the basis of age was $2123. The general 
retirement allowance for 1930 was $1711.50, or a cost of $154,040.08. 
The cost of allowances and pensions in force on June 30, 1930, was 
$1,524,975.40, or an average of $1661.19 for 918 teachers. In 1931 a total 
of 3190 members were approved for retirement allowances (607). The 
number of allowances and pensions granted during the year was 169 at 
a general average of $1711.88. The general average of allowances and 
pensions was $1655.22. In a national survey of land-grant colleges and 
universities, Klein (619) pointed out that only fourteen land-grant insti- 
tutions had established systems of retirement; eight of which were of state 
origin, three of institutional origin, and three of private-endowment 
origin. Contributions are obligatory in six and optional in two. In most 
cases the systems are supported jointly on a 50-50 basis with the state. 
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